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The Ely-Labadie Letters 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Sidney Fine 


Ir Ricnarp T. Ery anp Caries JosspH ANrToinge “Jo” Lapapie 
had anything in common, it was an active interest in improving the 
lot of humankind. But whereas Ely in his quest for reform tended 
to follow the middle of the road, seeking some mean between the 
extremes of laissez faire and socialism, Labadie inclined to the ex- 
tremes, aligning himself at one time or another with the supporters 
of socialism, Greenbackism, and the single tax, and yltimately ac- 
cepting philosophical anarchy as “the goal of civilization.”! Only in 
the labor movement did both Ely and Labadie see a means of attain- 
ing an improved social prder. 

Jo Labadie was born in Paw Paw, April 18, 1850.2 Sixteen years 
later, in South Bend, Indiana, he entered upon the trade with which 
he was to be connected for the remainder of his life when he took 
a job as an apprentice printer. His long association with trade union- 
ism began in 1868 when he joined the Kalamazoo local of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union.® 


1Labor Leaf (Detroit), October 7, 1885. 

2The following sk of Labadie’s life is based on a variety of materials, 

imary and secondary, available in the Labadie Collection, General Library, 

niversity of Michigan. Accounts of Labadie’s life are contained in the 
following: R.Y.O. [Robert Y. Ogg], “Joseph A. Labadie,” in the Michigan 
Federation of Labor Yearbook, 1896, 16-17 (Detroit, no date); R. C. Stewart, 
“The Labadie Labor Collection,” in the Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, 
53:247-53 (May 10, 1947); Carol Nold, “Joseph A. Labadie,” in Man, 1:6 
CNovember, 1933); Arthur John, “A History of the Labadie Collection of 
Labor and Radical Literature in the University of Michigan Library” (1942), 
in the Labadie Collection; Siegfried Rolland, “The Detroit Labor Press 
1839-1889” Cunpublished M.A. thesis, Wayne University, 1946, a copy of 
which is in the Labadie Collection). 

8For an account of this event, see Labadie to the International Typographi- 
cal Union, August 9, 1925, in the Labadie Collection. 
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After working as a journeyman printer in various communities in 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and New York, 
Labadie in 1872 settled in Detroit. Here he was to undergo a rather 
interesting intellectual evolution, moving “from pure and simple 
trade unionism to anarchism, testing every step forward before leav- 
ing the last, finding good in every one of them.”* In 1876 he took 
up the cause of Greenbackism, and two years later was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for mayor of Detroit on a Greenback-Labor ticket. 
In the meantime, partly as the result of efforts of Detroit's German- 
born Social Democrats to spread their creed among English-speaking 
workers, Labadie had been persuaded to an acceptance of socialism, 
and in 1877 he became a member of the Socialistic Labor party (the 
Workingman’s party of the United States assumed the name Social- 
istic Labor party in December, 1877) and, eventually, a contributor 
to its press. In 1880 he was a delegate to the Socialistic Labor party 
convention in Chicago and was one of forty-four delegates assigned 
to the Greenback-Labor convenion, then also meeting in Chicago, 
in an effort to induce the cheap-money advocates to include a social- 
istic plank in their platform in return for Socialistic Labor party 
support of the Greenback-Labor ticket.5 

But Labadie was not to remain in the ranks of the “governmental- 
ists,” and, after interesting himself for a time in Henry George’s 
single tax, he began to gravitate in the direction of philosophical 
anarchism. In a letter of May 7, 1883, to Benjamin R. Tucker, edi- 
tor of Liperty and the nation’s leading exponent of philosophical 
anarchy, Labadie confessed a loss of “enthusiasm for State control” 
and declared that he was “much pleased with the philosophy of 
Anarchy” although he knew very little about it.6 Tucker supplied 
Labadie with some anarchist literature and was soon writing to him, 
“I am glad to see that the Anarchistic doctrine is steadily taking 
firmer hold of you.”" Although Labadie still found it possible to look 
upon anarchism and state socialism as categories of socialism and 
although he believed that the adoption of state socialism might 


4Labadie to Ellen F. Wetherell, April 25, 1923, in the Labadie Collection. 
5For an account of the Socialistic-Labor and Greenback-Labor conventions 
of 1880, see the Labor Review (Detroit), June, 1880. 
6This letter was reprinted in Liberty, June 9, 1883. 
e te sag R. Tucker to Labadie, September 18, 1883, in the Labadie 
ollection. 
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actually serve as a prelude to the introduction of anarchism, his own 
. predilections by 1884 were in favor of anarchism and an anarchist 
he was to be for the rest of his days. He was inclined to the indi- 
vidualist, philosophical variety of anarchism, but he did not regard 
the differences between individualist anarchists and communist 
anarchists as a cause for discord.® 

While traveling the course from socialism to anarchism, Labadie 
was engaged in rendering such signal services to the cause of organ- 
ized labor in Michigan that an observer of the Detroit labor scene 
in 1888 was moved to remark that, “perhaps no individual in Detroit 
has ever cut a wider swath in the local labor movement than Jos- 
eph A. Labadie.”"° He was one of the first persons in Michigan to 
be initiated into the Knights of Labor, and he was commissioned on 
November 18, 1878, as the first organizer for the order in Mich- 
igan.11 He was instrumental in establishing the first local assembly 
in the state, Local Assembly 901, which operated during 1878-1879 
under the name of the “Washington Literary Society” (the Knights 
were at that time a secret organization), with Labadie as Master 
Workman.'2 Labadie also played a prominent role in the organiza- 
tion of District Assembly 50 and the Michigan State Assembly. His 
interest in the Knights began to wane after the Minneapolis conven- 
tion of 1887, in good measure because the leadership defeated 


8Labadie, “What Is Socialism?” in Truth, 1:345-49 CNovember-December, 
1884). Despite his acceptance of anarchism, Labadie in 1884 served on the 
National Board of Supervision of the Socialistic Labor party. 

*Individualistic anarchists have accepted free — and private prop- 
erty and rejected recourse to violence as the means of ushering in the anarchist 
society. Communist anarchists have opposed private property and favored the 
“collective autonomous commune.” Some communist anarchists have advo 
cated the use of force to overthrow the state and the existing order. James G. 
Martin, “Individualist Anarchism in the United States: A Survey of Anti- 
statist Thought and Action, 1827-1908” 24-26 (unpublished Ph.D. thesis. 
University of Michigan, 1949). Martin’s thesis is founded on more solid 
research than the earlier work by Eunice Minette Schuster, “Native American 
Anarchism: A Study of Left-Wing American Individualism,” in the Smith 
College Studies in History, 17 (October, 1931-July, 1932). Labadie on one 
occasion declared: “It is immaterial whether one be a Communist or an indi- 
vidualist so long as he be an Anarchist. Anarchy, as I see it, admits of any 
pow! of or: a. so long as membership is not compulsory.” Liberty, 

il 14, 1888. 

HOA, M. Dewey, compiler, Industrial Leaders of To Day, 29 (Detroit, 1888). 

11Knights of Labor, Record of Proceedings of the Second Regular Session 
of the General Assembly, 1879, 64 (no place, no date). 

12Minutes of the Washington Literary Society, December 1, 1878-March 3, 
1879, in the Labadie Collection. 
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attempts to put the organization on record as favoring the commuta- 
tion of the death sentence of the Haymarket anarchists. Labadie 
also took a hand in establishing the Detroit Council of Trades in 
1880, and he was the first president of the Michigan Federation of 
Labor, formed in 1889. In addition to his activities as organizer and 
leader he was actively associated with the Detroit labor press, particu- 
larly during the 1880's, as printer, editor, and contributor. 

Labadie’s participation in a variety of labor and social-reform move- 
ments afforded him an opportunity to assemble an impressive collec- 
tion of materials primarily, although not exclusively, of a left-wing 
nature. A determined effort was made by the American Bureau of 
Industrial Research, beginning in 1906, to persuade Labadie to pre- 
sent his collection to the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, but 
Labadie preferred that it remain in his native state of Michigan.'* 
In a letter of July 28, 1911, to the regents of the University of 
Michigan, he initiated the process which culminated with the official 
acceptance of the collection by the university on November 17, 1911. 
The collection, with significant additions, is now housed in the 
General Library of the University of Michigan, and it constitutes 
one of the most valuable gatherings of material of its kind anywhere 
in the world. 

The “gentle anarchist,” as the mild-mannered Labadie was known 
to his fellow Detroiters, died on October 7, 1933, at the age of eighty- 
three. His life was perhaps best summed up by Carl Nold, who 
wrote in a brief sketch of Labadie: “Jo was a man who could see 
something good in every movement that was opposed to the present 
system.” 14 ; 

Whereas Labadie had been exposed to but a few months of formal 
schooling, Richard T. Ely was to make his career in the academic 
world. Ely was born in Ripley, New York, on April 13, 1854. After 
graduating from Columbia College in 1876, he availed himself of a 
traveling fellowship to continue his studies in Germany. He studied 


13Interest in obtaining the collection was also expressed by Johns Hopkins 
University and the United States Department of Commerce and Labor. George 
E. Barnett to Labadie, May 2, 1910; G. W. Hanger to Labadie, November 23, 
1910, in the Labadie Collection. For a good brief account of how the collec- 
tion came to the University of Michigan, see John, “A History of the Labadie 
Collection of Labor and Radical Literature.” 

14Nold, “Joseph A. Labadie,” in Man, 1:6. 
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both at Halle and Heidelberg and obtained his Doctor of Philosophy 
degree in economics from the latter institution in 1879. 

Ely returned to the United States in the summer of 1880 and after 
a discouraging period of unemployment accepted a position in 1881 
as a lecturer in economics at Johns Hopkins University. The eleven 
years Ely spent at Johns Hopkins were among the most fruitful of 
his long life. In addition to his regular teaching, he found time to 
write numerous books and articles, to participate actively in the 
Chautauqua program, to serve on the Baltimore Tax Commission 
and the Maryland Tax Commission, and to organize and serve as 
secretary of the American Economic Association. Disappointed over 
a failure to secure a promotion, however, Ely left Johns Hopkins in 
1892 to become director of the school of economics, political science, 
and history at the University of Wisconsin. He was to remain at the 
University of Wisconsin for over thirty years. It was at that univer- 
sity in 1904 that he organized the American Bureau of Industrial 
Research, which proceeded to assemble the most important collection 
of labor materials to be found in the United States. In 1920 he 
founded the Institute for Research in Land Economics and Public 
Utilities (the Institute was incorporated under that name in 1922), 
and his main attention came to be devoted to that organization. Five 
years later he took the Institute to Northwestern University, where, 
in addition to his work as director, he served as research professor of 
economics. He returned in 1937 to the scene of his undergraduate 
days, becoming honorary associate in economics at Columbia. He 
died on October 4, 1943, at the age of eighty-nine.1® 

Ely undoubtedly made his. major contribution to American social 
thought in the 1880’s and 1890's. It was during those years that he 
played a major role both in the social-gospel movement and in the 
establishment of the new school of political economy. Although a 
layman, he helped materially to turn the Protestant church away 
from its preoccupation with individual regeneration to a concern for 
the social side of the gospel and an interest in social redemption. He | 
also led the new school of political economy in its attack upon the 
tenets of classical economics and in its campaign for a new econom- 
ics that not only stressed the inductive method and the relativity of 


15The details of Ely’s life can be gleaned from the pages of his autobiog- 
raphy, Ground under Our Feet (New York, 1938). 
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economic truth but also repudiated laissez faire and called on the 
state to aid in promoting the general welfare. The American Eco- 
nomic Association, which was for a time the organizational embodi- 
ment of the new-school point of view, was founded in 1885 largely 
as a result of Ely’s efforts, and Ely was to serve as its secretary until 
1892. Ely was active during the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century in arguing the cause of social reform as an antidote to the 
perils of laissez faire on the right and socialism on the left. In his 
suggestions for reform he anticipated in good measure the legislative 
accomplishments and the aspirations of the Progressives of a later 
era. Ely was also prominent during these years as a pioneer student 
of the labor movement, and his Tux Lasorn MoveMent in AMERICA, 
which appeared in 1886, initiated the scientific study of labor in the 
United States.1® 

Ely’s letters to Labadie are to be found in the Labadie Collection 
and Labadie’s letters to Ely in the Ely Papers at the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. The letters selected from the correspondence 
covers the period 1885-1906, with the majority concentrated in the 
year 1885. They throw light on a variety of subjects: the social phi- 
losophy of both Ely and Labadie and their views on the labor move- 
ment; the aid rendered by Labadie to Ely in the preparation of THE 
Lasorn Movement 1n America; the reluctance of the Knights of 
Labor to abandon altogether their one-time policy of secrecy; and the 
early efforts of Ely and the American Bureau of Industrial Research 
to persuade Labadie to give his collection of materials to the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. 


LapapiE To Exy (postcard) June 18, 1885 
Up to last March I was connected with the Labor Bureau of this 
state [Michigan] from its establishment. In the first report I wrote 
a short resume of the aims and methods of a number of labor organi- 
zations, and drew a diagram of the “Labor Movement.”!7 Both 


16For an analysis of the content of Ely’s thought during the 1880’s and 
1890’s see Sidney Fine, “Richard T. Ely, Forerunner of Progressivism, 1880- 
teh, in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 37:599-624 (March, 
1 : 

17Michigan Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics, First Annual Report, 
February 1, 1884, 59-81 CLansing, 1884). Labadie’s diagram divided the 
labor movement into two parts: the economic group and the socialistic group. 
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reports!® contain some interesting facts to those interested in the study 
of social science. . . . I would like to have your opinion of the dia- 
gram. “French and German Socialism”! is a good book, all in all 
quite fair. I hardly think, though, you have grasped Proudhon’s 
ideas.2° Your last book?! I have not yet read, but will do so soon. If 


The economic group included trades unions, co-operative unions, and mutual 
benefit unions; the socialistic groups included social democrats, communists, 
and anarchists. 

The economic group was defined by Labadie as “those who, by organiza- 
tion and the exercise of a passive resistance, backed by the moral force or 
justice of their demands, hope to bring about a more equitable division of the 
results of industry between capital and labor.” Trades unions sought mainly 
to protect themselves “against the encroachments of employers.” He noted 
that some trades unions paid benefits in case of sickness and death and par- 
took “of the character of mutual benefit or codperative unions.” 

The “socialistic group” believed that it was “absolutely essential that there 
shall take place a social change in the world before those who labor will get 
the just reward of their toil. They insist that no mere political change will 
be effective, but that a change must take place in the relations which now 
exist between employers and the employed, and those possessed of different 
opportunities and privileges.” The anarchists believed that there must be no 
government and that authority must rest in the individual. The social demo- 
crats were “advocates of the common property principle, as applied to pro- 
duction and distribution” and insisted that the right to labor and to retain 
the full fruits of one’s labor was an inalienable right that should be guaran- 
teed by the state. Labadie did not indicate what he understood by “commu- 
nist” but merely noted that the communists did not have any organization in 
Michigan. 

18Those for 1884 and 1885. 

19Ely, French and German Socialism in Modern Times (New York, 1883). 

20Pierre Joseph Proudhon (1809-65) was “the first man who made Anarch- 
ism a conscious mass movement.” See Oscar Jaszi, “Anarchism,” in Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences, Edwin R. A. Seligman and Alvin Johnson, edi- 
tors, 2:48. CNew York, 1930). Although Labadie during the course of his 
correspondence with Ely referred several times to his disagreement with Ely’s 
interpretation of Proudhon, he never indicated the exact nature of that dis- 
agreement. Presumably, however, he shared the views expressed by Benjamin 
R. Tucker in his review of the book which appeared in Liberty for December 
15, 1883. Several weeks prior to the appearance of the review, Tucker wrote 
to Labadie, “You are right about Proudhon, and Ely is inexcusably wrong.” 
COctober 29, 1883, in the Labadie Collection.) In his review, Tucker criti- 
cized Ely for basing his discussion of Proudhon principally on the latter’s - 
What Is Property?, which Tucker did not regard as Proudhon’s most impor- 
tant work. He complained that Ely was confusing the issue in stating that 
Proudhon was a communist but not a “communitarian”; Proudhon “believed 
in individualism, and in free association on the federative principle of contract, 
and in nothing else.” Ely was in error, Tucker charged, when he asserted 
that Proudhon hated the rich. He had also failed to give an accurate account 
of Proudhon’s Bank of the People. For Ely’s discussion of Proudhon, see his 
French and German Socialism, 124-42. 

21“Recent American Socialism,” in the Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, third series, 3:231-304 (Baltimore, 1885). 
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you have not read “True Civiilzation” by Josiah Warren”? it would 
be worth your while to do so... . 


Exy to Lapapiz June 30, 1885 

. . . Having read much from your pen, I am glad to hear from 
you.... 

I shall send for “True Civilization.” 

It pleases me to know that you consider “French and German 
Socialism” a fair book. Mr. Tucker thought I grossly misrepresented 
Proudhon and you too think I failed to understand him. I am of 
course like all others liable to fall into error and I intend to review 
the storm caused by my chapter on Proudhon as soon as I can find 
time. If I have made mistakes, I shall endeavor to correct them. 

I fear you will think my “Recent American Socialism” rather 
severe against the Anarchists’ but as a sincere friend of labor, I have 
no faith in a policy of destruction nor do I believe it possible to 
accomplish anything of lasting value without the aid of true Chris- 
tianity. 


22Josiah Warren (1798-1874) was the founder of individualist anarchism 
in the United States. He proclaimed the age ye ge of the individual” in 
contrast to the sovereignty of the people or of the state. In the anarchist 
society which he envisaged, the price of a commodity was to be determined 
in accordance with the time and trouble required to produce it, with currency 
in the form of “labor notes” facilitating the exchange of equivalents, “labor 
for labor.” Martin, “Individualist Anarchism in the United States,” 27-205; 
Rudolf Rocker, Pioneers of American Freedom: Origins of Liberal and Radical 

hought in America, 49-69 CLos Angeles, 1949). Since Labadie indicated 
Benjamin Tucker as the publisher of True Civilization, he was referring to 
either the 1869 or 1875 edition of the work (several of Warren’s works con- 
tain the words “True Civilization” in their title). The full title is True Civil- 
ization: A Subject of Vital and Serious Interest to All People; but Most Im- 
mediately to the Men and Women of Labor and Sorrow. 

28In his discussion of anarchism in this work Ely completely ignored the 
individualist anarchists, who, as already noted, opposed violence as a method 
of ushering in the anarchist society, and concentrated his attention on anarch- 
ists and social-revolutionaries who preached the gospel of force. Anarchists, 
he declared, advocated the “extermination of opponents” and were admirers 
of “mob law.” He saw as the chief part of their program “a plea for action, 
for revolution; for destruction, rather than construction.” He noted that the 
plea for violence was accompanied by an “Educational Campaign” which some 
anarchists thought should precede violence although the tendency was 
“strongly in the direction of immediate action.” He even referred to Tucker’s 
Liberty as a “representative of the revolution.” Ely, “Recent American Social- 
ism,” in the Johns Hopkins University - Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, third series, 3:257-76. 
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However, I do not wish to deny honesty of purpose to those who 
hold views different from mine and I trust you will give me credit 
for sincerity in my profession of good will toward the laborer. 


Lasavrz To Exy July 4, 1885 

Your interesting letter has just been received, and I learn with 
surprise that you have been one of my readers. You must, therefore, 
have noticed the crudities in my writings; my excuse for this is that 
I never had the advantages of an education, and that only within the 
last ten years have I been troubled at all with that thing we call 
thought. Before that I was content with satisfying my animal wants, 
and that, too, at the expense of much physical labor, working from 
12 to 16 and 18 hours daily. About eight years ago I became 
acquainted with the Social Democrats and my mind became occupied 
with the study of social questions. Since then I have devoted what 
time I could spare from earning bread to economic investigations and 
occasionally writing for the “labor” press.24 I have labored under 
many disadvantages, of course, but seven years ago I was fortunate 
enough to marry a lady who taught school and who entered largely 
into the spirit of my studies.25 This was a great assistance to me, and 
along with the practical knowledge I got at my trade (printing), I 
have reach [sic] that stage where I can see that the sum of my 
knowledge is small indeed. Of course, all this will be of little interest 
to you, but I tell you these things as an excuse for the many errors 
that you may have come across in my writings, however much I have 
striven to keep in the path of correct principles. 

I have just got out my Proudhon again, and intend reading it over 
carefully and comparing it with your chapter once more. Proudhon 
is a peculiar writer, and I confess it is difficult in some places for me 


24The Detroit labor journals to which Labadie had contributed by this time 
in one form or another were the “Three Stars” (this journal appeared in Jan- 
uary and February, 1880, and carried three stars on its masthead in lieu of a 
ram Labor Review CMarch-October, 1880; July-November, 1881; January- 
March, 1882), Times (April-May, 1881), Unionist (March, 1882-March, 
1883), Spectator (June, ar Sa mans 1884), and the Labor Leaf (Novem- 
ber, 1884-November, 1889; the journal was known as the Advance and Lavor 
Leaf from February 19, 1887). Labadie also edited the labor page of the 
sean Sentinel during the winter of 1884-85. Rolland, “The Detroit Labor 
Press, 1839-1889,” passim. 

25Sophie Elizabeth Archambeau, whom Labadie married August 14, 1877. 
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to understand him; but at first reading I did not draw the same 
conclusions you have from him. 

I am anxious to read “Recent American Socialism,” but times are 
so very had that it is difficult for me to spare the money to get it. The 
opinions that I form from reading anarchistic literature—notably 
the writings of Herbert Spencer,?* Josiah Warren, Proudhon, J. K. 
Ingalls,2” Henry Appleton,?® S. P. Andrews,?® B.R. Tucker,®° Recluse 
[sic],8 Kropotkine [sic],8? et al—are that the kind of destruction 
they intend is not of the character that will be destructive of justice 
and morality. No injustice has sprung from the destruction of the 
institution of chattel slavery here. It was the destruction of a bad 


26Many American anarchists were inclined to applaud Spencer’s evolutionary 
approach, his emphasis on equal rights, and, above all, his attack on the state. 
Martin, “Individualist Anarchism in the United States,” 452-53. 

27Joshua K. Ingalls, an individualist anarchist, sought the repeal of legisla- 
tion that granted protection to land titles not based on personal occupancy and 
use. Martin, “Individualist Anarchism in the United States,” 274-301. 

28Henry Appleton was one of a group of anarchist writers who contributed 
to Tucker’s Liberty during the middle 1880’s. He broke with Tucker in 
1887. Martin, “Individualist Anarchism in the United States,” 473-76. 

29Stephen Pearl Andrews (1812-1886) was Warren’s “first important con- 
vert” to anarchism, and his principle anarchist work, The Science of Society 
CNew York, 1852), was in the main an “analysis of Warren’s principles.” 
Eventually coming under the influence of August Comte, Andrews sought to 
fuse the thought of Comte and Warren and ceased to be an uncompromisin 
supporter of the latter. Martin, “Individualist Anarchism in the Unite 
States,” 301-25; Rocker, Pioneers of American Freedom, 70-85. 

380Benjamin R. Tucker aa epg A was the greatest publicist of the cause 
of individualist anarchism. He was, however, in the main a synthethizer of 
the thought of others. The principal emphasis in his writing was on the eco- 
nomic factors that helped to sustain government; he urged the abolition of 
compulsory taxation and of legally protected money and land monopolies. 
Liberty (1881-1908), which he edited, was without a doubt the best of the 
individualist anarchist journals. Martin, “Individualist Anarchism in the 
ey States,” 394-425, et passim; Rocker, Pioneers of American Freedom, 
118-38. 

81Jacques Elisée Reclus (1830-1905), the famous French-born geographer, 
was an exponent of communist anarchism. He was banished from France 
after the coup d’état of 1851, returned in 1857, and was then banished again 
for his participation in the uprising of the Paris Commune in 1871. Max 
Nettlau, “Jacques Elisée Reclus,” in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
13:164-65 (New York, 1934). 

82Prince Petr Alexeyvich Kropotkin (1842-1921), Russian-born natural 
scientist and anarchist, sought to provide a scientific foundation for the theory 
of communist anarchism. He sided with Bakunin and against Marx in the 
split of the First International. He was imprisoned in Russia for revolutionary 
propaganda in 1874 but escaped in 1876. He resided principally in London 
after 1886, having previously been expelled from Switzerland and imprisoned 
in France. Rodolfo Mandolfo, “Prince Petr Alexeyvitch Kropotkin,” in the 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 8:602-4 (New York, 1932). 
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system. Of course, the destruction of wealth in itself is an evil, and 
I am in hopes that a better social system will be established without 
the destruction of life and wealth. The destruction of these things 
are [sic] only [a] means to the end. But, of course, you are aware 
that many anarchists hope to reach the goal of their ideal only 
through the slow process of evolution, and not by the sanguinary 
methods proclaimed by Most,38, Schwab,*4 “The Alarm,”®* and that 
class of people, who, really, are not anarchists at all, but revolution- 
ary communists. He who opposes the paternalism of the State is, as 
I understand it, an anarchist. Stepniak’s first chapter, part I., of 
“Russia under the Tzars,” is my idea of an anarchistic society.2* No 
coercion, no ballot, no majority rule—liberty; so far, at any rate, as 
the mir is concerned. I believe we have too much respect for statute 


83Johann Most (1846-1906) arrived in the United States in December, 
1882, after a turbulent career in Europe. His socialist activities had resulted 
in his having been imprisoned twice in Austria and twice in Germany and 
in his expulsion from both countries. Exiled from Germany in 1878 he moved 
to London where he began to reject political socialism and authoritarianism. 
His defense of the assassins of Alexander II in 1881 brought him another 
prison sentence, upon the completion of which he migrated to the United 
States. Here he became the dominant figure among the social-revolutionaries, 
the leader of the International Working People’s Association (see note 54 
below), and eventually one of the most prominent communist anarchists. 
After having long been a supporter of propaganda by deed, Most in 1892 
decided—officially at least—that insurrectionary acts by the individual were 
apt to do more Bnd than good to the cause of anarchism in a country such 
as the United States. Emma Goldman, “Johann Most,” in the American 
Mercury 8:158-66 (June, 1926); Rudolf Rocker, Johann Most. Das Leben 
Eines Rebellen (Berlin, 1924). 

84Born in Germany in 1853, Michael Schwab came to the United States 
at the age of twenty-six and settled in Chicago. He joined the editorial staff 
of the Arbeiter Zeitung, a German-language organ of the social-revolutionaries 
and of the International Working People’s Association. He was sentenced to 
death for his alleged connection with the Haymarket bombing of May 4, 1886; 
but his sentence was commuted to life by Governor Richard J. Oglesby on 
November 10, 1887; and he was pardoned by Governor John Peter Altgeld 
on June 26, 1893. Henry David, The History of the Haymarket Affair: A 
Study in the American Social-Revolutionary and Labor Movements, 334, 345, 
456, 492-93 (New York, 1936). 

85The Alarm, whose first number appeared in Chicago on October 4, 1884, 
was the only English-language paper of the International Working People’s 
Association. Its editor was Albert Parsons, one of the four men later to be 
hanged as a result of the Haymaket borabing. The Alarm suspended publi- 
cation on April 24, 1886, but it was revived on November 5, 1887, under the 
editorship of Dyer D. Lum and was published until February, 1889. David, 
Haymrket Affairs, 113-14, 225, 480. 

36Stepniak was the pseudonym assumed by the Russian nihilist, Sergiei 
Mikhailovich Kravchinskii (1852-95). He was exiled from Russia in 1880. 
The first chapter (pages 1-7) of Russia under the Tzars, translated by William 
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law. My experience last winter at Lansing,®’ the capital, while the 
Legislature was in session, has given me an utter contempt for what 
is commonly called “law.” I am positive that not one in ten of the 
130 members of the Legislature ever in all his life read a book on 
political economy. While I am aware that there is much trash writ- 
ten that is called political economy, yet these people never even read 
the trash. What would one expect from one who claimed to be a 
surgeon who never studied surgery? or from a chemist who never 
studied chemistry? Surely, nothing good, nothing scientific. The 
relations of one human being to another, and the relations of the 

individual to society, are surely as worthy of scientific investigation 
and correct solution as are either of the subjects above mentioned. . . . 
I used to be a State Socialist—believed that the State should enter 
very largely into the control of industry, the finances, and the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth generally. Like Josiah Warren I 
have come to see my error,?* and now I demand that the State shall 
simply step aside and let individuals do their own business at their 
own cost. If the State was wise enough to guard the rights of indi- 
viduals to natural resources and prevent their monopolization, it 
might with safety undertake such a task. No one should have more 
land, etc., than he himself can use, and it is a question whether 
these legislators know how to portion it any better than the individ- 
uals of society themselves. The furher extention [sic] of Stateism 
can lead only to evil results. Even in the matter of finances, we 
undoubtedly would have a better system did the government relin- 
quish its monopoly of issuing notes and insisting upon legal tender 
qualities and metallic basis. Education would not suffer at all if the 


Westall (New York, 1885), deals with the Russian village assembly, the mir. 
As pictured by Stepniak, the mir had no chairman and could be convoked by 
any of its members. There was full liberty of speech and debate, and ques- 
tions were settled by unanimous decision, a factor that prevented coercion of 
the minority and caused all to make concessions for the general good. Stepniak 
argued that the contrast in character between the mir and the autocratic insti- 
tutions which regulated the lives of the upper classes caused the Russian 
masses to hold themselves aloof from the state. 

37Labadie was in Lansing as editor of the labor page of the Lansing Sentinel 
and as a member of the clerical force of the Michigan Bureau of Labor and 
Industrial Statistics. 

88Warren lived at New Harmony between 1825 and 1827, but the failure 
of that venture in Utopianism in the latter year caused Warren to abandon 
—— “1 anarchism. Martin, “Individualist Anarchism in the United 

tates,” 38-47. 
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public school system was abolished. Indeed, are not some of the best 
educational institutions in the country the result of individual enter- 
prise and individual responsibility? Anarchism, it seems to me, can 
only come through an appeal to reason and a healthy moral growth. 
Thousands of years of government has [sic] proved its inefiiciency 
to establish justice. Government and liberty are not synonymous 
terms. The principles are the opposites of each other. The former 
has been tried. It has failed. Let us try the latter. 

I also believe that social progress must have the aid of true chris- 
tianity, but what we hear from nine out of every ten pulpits of today 
is very far from my notions of true christianity. ‘The church—not 
christianity—is in the hands of Mammon, and before we can hope 
for much good from that direction the influence of that false god 
must be successfully resisted. 

You will notice that this letter is written on. Independence Day, 
a day made memorable by a Revolution! I celebrate this day by 
writing to you. I take more pleasure in this than in participating in 
the to me senseless dissipations of the day. But I remember the good 
work of Revolutionists, and I am therefore reluctant to condemn the 
Revolutionists of our own time. They have much reason for their 
actions. .. . 


Ezy To Lapapige August 4, 1885 

I am now engaged on a work in which I am to treat the entire 
subject of labor organizations about which very little of value has 
appeared in publications read by the general public. The represen- 
tations of the general press of course are false and misleading. There 
are to be sure exceptions but as a rule the newspaper man is an 
ignoramus in respect to our trades organizations. I want to give an 
honest statement of the past and present conditions of labor organi- 
zations in the United States and to explain their purposes and 
methods. I do not hesitate to say that I have great faith in them. I 
consider that they play an important part in the history of civiliza- 
tion. Looking at it from only one viewpoint, their educational value 
is immense. Now it has occurred to me that you might be willing 
to make a statement of my purpose in the labor papers for which 
you correspond and ask those who have any pamphlets, reports or 
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matter of any kind bearing on organized labor in the United States, 
to send it [sic] to me in case they do not care for it themselves. I 
am particularly anxious to get anything relating to the earlier history 
of labor—the beginnings of the labor movement. I would not ask 
this as a personal favor but you will surely recognize the value of a 
work which will enlighten the public on this most important topic. 
I would gladly, were I able, offer to pay for anything of value sent, 
but I simply cannot. At the best the expenses of preparing the book 
are going to be heavy. I shall have to appeal to the generosity of 
friends of the labor cause in the matter of reports, documents, etc. 
It seems to me better that you should not print this letter but you 
have in it the materials for a short article. . . . 


Lapapie To Ery August 8, 1885 
... In reply I will say that whatever is in my power to do for you 
I will do very cheerfully. I have in my possession quite a number of 
documents—constitutions, by-laws, etc.—which might be of aid to 
. you, but I would not like to lose them. If you can use them and then 
return them to me I will only be too glad to loan them to you... . 
It is to be hoped that you will succeed in your latest effort, which is 
a difficult thing for a man in your circumstances to do. In order to 
write the labor movement as it really is, one should have been con- 
nected with it, to be thoroughly conversant with the sentiments and 
feelings of those who compose it; to know and to experience the 
feelings of being out of work through no fault of your own, with 
a family to support and no money nor credit. You must know the 
abuse and insults heaped upon the workers by brutal employers and 
bosses. Only the other day—day before yesterday—a young lady 
came to the office in tears asking help. Her [sic] and her sister had 
been discharged from Pingree and Smith’s shoe factory by a fore- 
woman because they belonged to the order of Knights of Labor, and 
who demanded that they should sever their connection with the 
order before they could get work.8® These girls have a mother who 


89Two hundred employees of Pingree and Smith went out on strike on 
May 5, 1885, when the company refused a request of a local assembly of the 
Knights of Labor to institute a union shop and to grant a wage increase. The 
strikers set up a rity veacoee boot and shoe association to sustain themselves, 
while the company brought in nonunion help and successfully resisted the 
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is paralysed [sic], but notwithstanding the fact that they had sold 
nearly all of their household goods with which to buy food, they 
would not give up the order, because they believed to do so would 
be to cast away the only hope the working people have left. Sir, if 
you were in my place, with the power of expression you have and 
your learning, you could make the facts appear in all their hideous- 
ness, and I have no doubt at all you would be a revolutionist of the 
most extreme type. I often feel as though the just punishment for 
the class of people who abuse the power they have, as employers 
and landlords and monopolists do generally, is total annihilation by 
any and every means at our command. But, my feelings and my 
reason come in conflict. I know that to replace those who now wield 
so much power in having control of the means of producing and 
distributing wealth by putting those who now are the industrial 
slaves in their places will be no remedy for the evils that now afflict 
us. It would simply be taking the burdens off one class to place them 
on another. And, too, the working people have so much to avenge 
that were they to be driven to violence they would so lose control of 
themselves that their acts would become horrible and revolting to 
themselves, and the reaction would place them back where they are 
now. Correct knowledge of true social laws must first become gen- 
eral; so much so as to mold public opinion to the fact that in the long 
run it is best to do right. Men in your station in the world generally 
know very little of the real condition of the people. You may read 
about them, but you do not see them and feel them, and therefore 
we expect very little from them. Once in a while a man like yourself 
may see the terrible conflict that is surely coming, and feeling that 
there possibly is some wrong in the industrial world will interest 
himself into inquiring into the cause. But while you are inquiring 
into these things the people are starving, and you should not be 
surprised if people riot for the privilege to work and for bread. Let- 
ters that come to me from the Saginaw Valley of the sufferings on 


demands of the strikers. (Hazen, Pingree, who with Charles H. Smith had 
in 1866 founded the firm involved in this strike, was later to serve as mayor 
of Detroit and governor of Michigan. See Charles R. Starring, “Hazen Pingree: 
Another Forgotten Eagle,” in Michigan History, 32:129-49 (June, 1948). 
Michigan Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics, Third Annual Report, 
February 1, 1886, 85-88 (Lansing, 1886); Sidney Glazer, “Labor and ‘Agra- 
tian Movements in Michigan, 1876-1896,” 98-99 (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Michigan, 1932). 
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the part of the working people and the brutalities on the part of mill 
owners, make my heart come to my throat.4° I urge you, sir, to im- 
press upon those who have influence and power that the strain is 
terrible and that they should, if they be honest men, hasten to right 
the wrongs that are driving people to desperation. I know that prep- 
arations are being made for the worse [sic]. Men like David J. Hill, 
of Lewisburg University, are only matadores who urge the bulls to 
fight.*! He is a nuisance—a leatherhead. Undoubtedly you think me 
rude; but Poverty has always stood between me and learning and 
culture. Since very early boyhood I have been banged about this 
world in such a manner as to keep the rough edges prominent. My 
practical knowledge of the world teaches me that nice words and 
polished manners never right great wrongs. As I am, if I can be of 
any service to you be no ways backwards in letting me know in what 


40The strike in the lumber and salt mills of the Saginaw Valley originated 
in a demand «i the workers for the ten-hour day. Beginning at one mill on 
july 6, 1885, the strike soon spread to other establishments in the area. The 

ights of Labor, although not responsible for the strike, gave it their aid, 
. and Thomas Barry, a member of the General Executvie Board of the Knights, 
was the strikers’ leader. Barry was arrested four times during the course of 
the strike. When Pinkertons brought in by the mill owners were dismissed 
because of objections voiced by the Bay City Common Council, Governor 
Russell A. Alger sent state militia into the strike area. The troops were with- 
drawn by the middle of July, but the strike continued. The unorganized ae 
to return to work in August after the owners agreed to accept the ten-hour day 
and not to reduce the wages of workers receiving less than $1.25 per day. The 
strike was over by October with most mills norme adopted a policy satisfactory 
to the strikers. Despite this fact the Knights of Labor continued to boycott 
certain firms in the area. Glazer, “Labor and Agrarian Movements in Mich- 
igan, 1876-1896,” 95-98. For the statistics of the strike, see Michigan Bureau 
of Labor and Industrial Statistics, Third Annual Report, 92-125. 

41David Jayne Hill, then president of Lewisburg (now Bucknell) Univer- 
sity, had just published his Principles and Fallacies of Socialism (New York, 
1885), which Labadie in the Labor Leaf of July 8, 1885, called “one of the 
most absurd books of the time.” Hill ridiculed the principles of socialism, 
pronounced socialism incompatible with liberty and democracy, and expressed 

e fear that socialists would set in motion forces which would result in the 
overthrow of society and existing institutions. Labadie was particularly in- 
censed at Hill’s statement that capital is necessary in conjunction with ) Fe 
if production is to take place and that labor alone can produce nothing. It is 
difficult, however, to see Hill’s views as a justification for Labadie’s remark to 
Ely. I am unable, however, to find any other reason for Labadie’s statement. 
Hill (1850-1932) served as president of Lewisburg University from 1879 to 
1888 and as president of the University of Rochester from 1888 to 1895. He 
was assistant secretary of state during the McKinley administrations and later 
held various diplomatic posts abroad. His major intellectual interest came to 
be the study of diplomacy, and he contributed several works in that field. 
Dexter Perkins, “David Jayne Hill,” in Dictionary of American Biography, 
21:401-2 CNew York, 1944). 
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way. Your request will be communicated to the papers.*? I wish you 
success. 


Ezy to LasBapie August 14, 1885 

Many thanks for your interesting letter of August 8 as well as for 
the assurance that you are willing to assist me in my endeavors to 
write a work on labor organizations. . . . Your letter [July 4] inter- 
ested me exceedingly. . . . 

You seem quite to misunderstand my position. I am in hearty 
sympathy with labor organizations . . . I have been about with labor- 
ers a great deal and have worked at hard mianual labor myself. I can 
also assure you that I know what it is to be without employment and 
without money. I have wandered about the streets of New York 
without money for board bills and in a most wretched desperate state. 
It was once when in such a condition that I took upon myself a vow 
to write in behalf of the laboring classes. I am talking very freely 
to you now. Some day I may make all this and much more public; 
until then you will of course regard it as confidential—at any rate, 
as something not to be printed.** I sincerely intend to use my every 
opportunity to benefit those who suffer—so far as I am able. 


a aS we 


Lazaprg To Ery August 30, 1885 
Your letter was a pleasant surprise to me. To tell you the truth, I 
am glad you have suffered the pangs of poverty. That is a queer 
thing to be glad about, but poverty makes us kin to one another, 
and we seldom go back on our own. You can appreciate my feelings, 
I am sure. Yes, I will do whatever I can to assist you in your under- 
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42The Labor Leaf of August 12, 1885, published a letter from Labadie 
soliciting aid for Ely. Labadie wrote: “I believe Prof. Ely to be honest in 
his endeavors to get the right of the industrial questions, and I believe also 
that it is very difficult for anyone to write fairly of the labor movement who 
is not directly connected with it. Therefore, it seems to me, when a man like 
Prof. Ely asks us for reliable information about our movement we ought to 
be very willing to give it to him and give him all the aid possible. I ask the . 
friends of the movement to send the professor whatever information they can.” 
The labor press echoed Labadie’s sentiments, and even the Detroit Evening 
News, at the instigation of Labadie, carried an editorial notice on August 8, 
1885, to the effect that Ely was writing a book on labor organizations. 

48Ely’s autobiography makes no reference to the matter. 
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taking, but I am doubtful that my assistance will advance you much. 
After looking over my pamphlets it seems to me they will be of little 
use to you, except to show how unprogressive and narrow the average 
trade union is. But, notwithstanding this, they have been the means 
of giving the workpeople a larger share of their own production, have 
instilled into them a spirit of independence and self-reliance, and are 
really one of the stages in a higher industrial development. While I 
have been a union man for about 18 years and have reaped many 
benefits from the union, yet the slow, conservative course the unions 
have followed for the last 10 years have [sic] made me impatient 
with them. The unions that have advanced notions of industrial 
reform are the Metal Workers’ Union, the Furniture Workers’ 
Union, the Progressive Cigarmakers’ Union, the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, the Bakers’ Union of New York City, and I 
believe the Progressive Tailors of N. Y. .. .44 I wonder that you do 
not join this order [Knights of Labor], if you are not already a 
member. You certainly would be a valuable addition to our ranks. ... 

. .. Any request you have to make do not hesitate to make it. I 
want to get the facts about this labor movement before the people 
as much as anybody you know of, and feel a personal interest in 
doing so. 


Exy To LaBapre September 18, 1885 

. .. I would gladly join the K. of L. were it not that I must main- 
tain a neutral position. It would only injure the K. of L. for me to 
join them, because whatever I said in their praise would then be 
discounted. One friend has said—it need not be public. It is im- 
possible to keep anything like that long secret. I have written to Mr. 
Powderly*® and I hope I shall be placed in different position from 
the ordinary outsider. I am willing to promise to make only an hon- 
orable use of information and what I shall publish can not harm any 


44The letter follows with the names of persons to whom Ely might write 
for information about the labor movement. Appended to the letter is a list of 
the ag hlets—union constitutions, proceedings, and by-laws—that Labadie 
sent to Ely. 

45Terence Vincent Powderly, General Master Workman (Grand Master 
Workman to 1883) of the Knights of Labor, 1879-93. 
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one—it would only help the K. of L. . . 46 I am glad that you attach 
value to my labors although you differ with me in important points. 
The honest efforts of honest men will in the end be productive of 
good, although their views may differ radically. 


Ezy to Lapapiz September 28, 1885 


I have written to a number of the parties you suggested in your 
very kind letter of August 30, and expect to receive valuable assist- 
ance from them. . 

I have tried to see Mr. Powderly several times but all in vain. .. . 
and I have received no reply whatever from the last letters sent. I 
do not understand this. Of course, I am not a member of the order— 
and Mr. Frank Foster*? and everyone with whom I have spoken 
approves my reasons for not joining—but I have given sufficient 
proof of my friendliness and I do not want to know anything which 
there is any good reason should be kept secret. A fair sketch of the 
career of the K. of L. could only help the order and surely it cannot 
have too many true friends. It will have enough enough battles to 
fight at best. I suppose you become discouraged at times as well as 
any one who attempts to benefit his fellows. It does not seem to me 
that all the leaders are so devoted in the cause of labor as they 
should be. Many seem quite absorbed by their own petty bickerings 
and ambitions. I have not said anything like this publicly and in 
writing it to you, I am inclined to put an interrogation point after 
it. Of course, I recognize the unselfishness and devotion of many and 
extenuating circumstances elsewhere. With the rest of the world as 
bad as it is, it would be unfair to expect anything like perfection in 
the ranks of labor. .. . I want... . to meet and talk with some of the 
older members [of the Knights of Labor] to get an idea of the early 


46In his The Labor Movement in America, vii, 77-78 (New York, 1886), 
Ely, writing of the Knights of Labor, declared: “I believe it is a grand society, 
but I dissent from some of its rinciples, and from its course in some localities.” 
He praised the desire of the Knights to raise the status of workingmen every- 
where and stated that “It is thus that they put themselves in line with the 
precepts of Christianity.” 

4TFrank Keyes Foster was active during this period in both the Knights of 
Labor and the Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions and as editor 
of the Haverhill (Massachusetts) Laborer. He later (1887-97) edited the 
(Boston) Labor Leader. 
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history of the order. I am willing to pledge my word to make only 
an honorable use of any information obtained. . 

I have met Mr. MclIntosh** and found him very agreeable. He 
has promised to lend me a complete file of the reports of the Typo 
graphical Union and I hope to be able to give a good account of that 
body. I have also received very kind assistance in many quarters. 

There is a great deal going on now in the direction of codperation 
and in time I hope much from this movement. .. . 


Lapapiz To Ey October 18, 1885 

. . | have written to Mr. Turner*® and Mr. Powderly and have 
no doubt the information you desire will be given you. Within the 
last two or three months these gentlemen have been very busy, and 
I am not at all surprised that it has been difficult for you to catch 
them. I have never met Mr. Turner, but I never met a more pleas- 
ant man that Powderly, and I hope that will be your verdict too after 
you have met him.®° It is quite pleasant to know that my letters have 
been of use to you. If they will lead you to the facts regarding the 
historical development of the labor movement in this country so you 
will be able to present them to the public in concrete form, I will be 
a thousand times repaid. Whenever you desire anything of me that 
is within my power to grant, simply command it. I am glad you have 
talked frankly to me in your letters, and if I do the same to you it 
will simply be in accordance with my nature. My confidence in your 
good intentions is firm, notwithstanding some friends of mine have 
doubted your friendliness to the labor movement, and have been 
unkind enough to suggest that your intention is to make capital of 
the information you will receive.*! The fact that I have given you 


48E. S. McIntosh was the secretary-treasurer of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, having been appointed to that position in June, 1885. 
‘ eat Turner was general secretary-treasurer of the Knights of 

abor 

50Labadie was subsequently to change his views as — Powderly, in part 
because of the latter’s attitude as regards the Haymarket prisoners. See, for 
example, Labor Leaf, December 29, 1886. 

5iBenjamin R. Tucker was one of the persons who expressed such doubts. 
Tucker wrote to Labadie on September 21, 1885, “I am a little surprised that 
you think Ely honest. . . . In my opinion he’s an arrant humbug, trying to 
make literary capital by a pretended and half hearted friendliness to labor.” 
Labadie Collection. 
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sources from which to obtain reliable data since these misgivings 
have come to me is surely evidence enough to prove to you that I 
do not share any such opinion of you. It is my sincerest hope that 
your work will prove them mistaken. I am seldom deceived in the 
character of men, even though I judge merely from letters and other 
writings, and while I thought you unjust to Proudhon, and think 
so still, the general fairness of “French and German Socialism” is 
such as to strike me very favorably of your candor. 

Yes, there are men in the movement who are ready to use it 
unjustly for their undue advancement, especially in the political field. 
Looking at the situation in the light of anarchism—in its true sense— 
it is to be deplored that the movement has taken a political bias at all. 
It seems to me there can be no good come to the industrial world 
through political action, and I am very sorry indeed that the platform 
of the K. of L. looks toward “Stateism” as strongly as it does.5? I have 
all along said that the industrial emancipation of the working people 
lies with the working people themselves, organized in voluntary 
associations so strongly as to successfully resist the encroachments of 
the State and its privileged class. Legislation, instead of being a 
benefit to the industrious, is a positive injury. It is by legislation that 
the rights of the people in all ages have been wrested from them, 
and they have only regained them through resort to physical force. 
A violent revolution is a deplorable thing, but it seems that it is the 
only means by which a new and a higher condition of things can 
come about. It is a law of nature that with birth and death pain— 
physical pain,—if I may be allowed to use that term—is inevitable. 
Is not this true? It seems to me that the principle of government is 
unnatural, undesirable, unjust. Almost every evil complained of to- 
day is upheld by government and is the direct result of legislative 
interference. Were legislators men of scientific minds, investigators 
in the field of social science, their actions would be based upon the 
knowledge of human nature and in accordance with the laws of 
social harmony. But my experience proves to me that politicians as 
a tule are not students of sociology or anything else. As a matter of 


Py the “platform” of the Knights of Labor as amended to October, 1885, 

the pamphlet, Constitution of the General Assembly, District Assemblies, 

pe Local Assemblies of the Order of the Knights * Labor of America. 

Adopted at Reading, Pa., January 1-4, 1878; Revised . . . at Hamilton, Ont., 
October 5-12, 1885 (no ‘place, no date). 
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fact, the best informed men in the last Michigan legislature last 
winter, that is, informed on the subject of social science in general, 
and political economy in particular, were mechanics elected as work- 
ingmen. And yet they were not the students in the movement. 
Many of the bills introduced by them were subversive of liberty and 
therefore would have been detrimental had they become law. We 
must have a greater scope for individual action, with all the natural 
advantages free to everyone. While I have no objections to co-opera- 
tion as commonly understood, yet were governmental monopolies and 
privileges abolished and the resources of nature thrown open free to 
all who would use them, competition would undoubtedly produce 
the same results. The co-operation that is ordinarily undertaken 
smacks too much of joint-stockism to be a healthy movement in the 
direction of equitable distribution. . . . 


Exy to LaBaDIE October 28, 1885 


. .. 1 am glad you express confidence in my good intentions not- 
withstanding our diversity of views. You say some are suspicious. 


I think you will soon be able to convince those who have supposed 
I wanted to make capital out of information received that you were 
not mistaken in your trust. . . . It is the greatest mistake in the 
world to suppose that labor has no friends outside of its own ranks 
and it is folly for it to reject proffered friendship from outside 
sources. What labor must do is to unite all forces which are really 
and truly working for its advancement. It is only in this way that 
success has been achieved in times past. Of course labor must be on 
its guard against hypocrites but a little common sense will as a rule 
enable one to distinguish between the true and the false. As for’ 
myself, what have I to gain from a selfish standpoint in advocating 
the cause of labor? . . . If I wanted to advance my world interest 
regardless of conscience, I should well take a very different course. ... 


LapapiE TO ELy November 15, 1885 


I received a letter a few days ago from Harper and Bros., the 
publishers, asking me regarding the advisability of issuing “French 
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and German Socialism” in cheap form.®® Of course, I don’t know 
anything about the book trade, and it seems to me queer that a great 
publishing house like that would ask me about such a thing. .. . 
One thing I do know, and that is that works on social science are 
much too dear for the masses to buy. I find it, in my case, impossible 
to keep abreast of the times on account of the high price of books. 
While I have accumulated quite a little collection of books (for a 
mechanic)—about 300 volumes—yet I had to take the money from 
bodily comforts and put it into books, and had to nose around old 
book stores in order to do that, as I could not afford to pay the high 
prices asked for new books. I was truthful about what I said regard- 
ing my inability to buy “Recent American Socialism,” but my wife 
said after you sent me the book that she was afraid you would take 
it as a begging letter. I certainly did not intend it as such. .. . 


Exy To Lasaprz November 17, 1885 
... I want to ask you if you can tell me anything about the Inter- 


national Workmens Association—history—size—program etc. This 
is called “the red” I believe and tht International Working People’s 
Association is called the Black, as I understand it. Is this correct? 


53Harper and Brothers wrote to Labadie on November 4, 1885, asking 
his advice on this matter and declaring that Ely had mentioned him as “fully 
qualified to speak for labor circles generally.” Labadie was informed bs the 
publishing house on December 2, 1885, that it had decided to publish the 
work in its Handy Series. Ely wrote to Labadie on November 18 that Harper 
and Brothers was seeking to find out how he “was regarded by those in the 
labor movement.” Labadie Collection. 

54The International Workmen’s Association, the “Red International,” was 
founded in San Francisco on — 15, 1881. Its leading figure was Burnette G. 
Haskell. It looked to the defunct First International (International Working- 
men’s Association) as its parent, but it was also affiliated with the anarchist- 
inspired International Working People’s Association set up in London in 1881. 
The organization was “unmistakably socialistic.” It advocated the abolition of 
the competitive system and of private property in land and the holding in 
common of “all the instruments of production.” David, Haymarket Aa, 
eed "ug I.W.A. Manifesto,” in Truth, new series, 1:233-42 (September, 

The “Black International” traced its origin to the London Congress of July 
14-20, 1881, at which anarchists and anti-authoritarian socialists established 
the International Working People’s Association. The organization espoused 
the use of force to gain its ends. Extremist members and former members of 
the Socialistic Labor party (social-revolutionaries) who had repudiated the use 

the ballot and accepted force as a method were _—— to this a 
ment and sought to set up a similar organization for the United States. To 
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I want to get hold of as many of the official publications of the 
K. of L. as possible and am willing to pay for them. At the office in 
Philadelphia they will not let me have them, wishing to keep them 
secret. Others say this is absurd as you can occasionally come across 
some of them in second hand book stores and from prominent K’s of 
Labor. . . . I don’t know how you think about this but perhaps you 
also do not believe in secrecy and will try to help me get a complete 
set of official publications of [the] K. of L. There is no reason in 
the world why I should not see them—the more I have seen of them, 
the more favorably I have been disposed towards them. 


LaBaprz To Ey December 16, 1885 
The difference between the “Red” and the “Black” Internationals, 
as I understand it, is that the first aims to create a sentiment in favor 
of its doctrines by means of lectures, tracts, papers, etc., beliving that 
a civilization to be permanent must be based upon intelligence and 
a knowledge of true social laws.55 The second aims to make 


this end a convention was held in Chicago in October, 1881, and an amor- 
phous federative body was organized. The movement was, however, lackin 
in vitality until Johann Most arrived in New York in December, 1882, an 
assumed the leadership. At a cy held in Pittsburgh in October, 1883, 
the social-revolutionaries adopted the name “International Working People’s 
Association” for their organization. The International Working People’s Asso- 
ciation advocated the overthrow of the existing order by force and its replace- 
ment with “a free society based upon co-operative organization of production” 
and the “free exchange of equivalent products by and between the productive 
organizations without commerce and profitmongery.” ‘The social-revolution- 
aries were rather definitely moving in the direction of communist anarchism. 
David, Haymarket Affair, 55-105. 

Efforts to bring the two internationals ay ad failed. A particularly ambi- 
tious plan to accomplish this purpose was drawn up by Burnette GC. Haskell 
for the consideration of the Pittsburgh congress, but it was not adopted. 
Haskell enclosed a copy of his plan in a letter to Labadie of September 12, 
1883. The document is reproduced in “Shall Red and Black Unite? An 
American Revolutionary Document of 1883,” in the Pacific Historical Review, 
Chester McA. Destler, editor, 14:434-50 (December, 1945). 

55The International Workmen’s Association opposed insurrectionary deeds by 
the individual and the use of dynamite as propaganda and placed major 
emphasis on the importance of education as a weapon. Thus its chief organ, 
Truth, declared in its platform that the only barrier to the establishment of 
a “scientific system of governmental co-operation of the working people” was 
“the stupid ignorance of the working pa themselves” and that the only 
way to remove this barrier was through education. Action would be suicidal 
until the working classes were educated to the cause of their misery. Truth 
presumed that when the “loafing classes” became alarmed at the progress of 
the campaign of education, they would seek to suppress the movement by force 
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propaganda by means of violence, believing that all that is necessary is 
to get the people excited and incited to revolt against existing condi- 
tions. They believe that it is futile to aim to educate the mass of the 
people; that the great body of the people are not guided by reason 
and a due regard of their best interests, but that they are governed 
by prejudice and sentiment; that they are like a lot of sheep—go 
where their leaders go. It is for this reason that they try to get the 
few to harmonize so as to be able to lead the revolution when it takes 
on the form of open revolt. 

Regarding official documents of the K. of L. I can say that I 
have no right to furnish anything that the officers consider should 
remain secret. My opinion is that much of this secret business is 
more childish than manly, but I have not the power to change it. I 
do not much believe in secret societies any way. If there is necessity 
for secret organizations it ought to be absolutely secret to non- 
members, as the K. of L. was in its earlier days. I organized the 
order in Michigan in ’79°* when the name of the Order was not 
even to be mentioned outside of its own membership, but that fea- 
ture was abandoned at the Detroit session of the G. A. [General 


Assembly].57 Myself and two others®® were the first to be initiated 
into the Order in Michigan. Of course, I have no right to divulge 
anything that the General officers themselves will not, no more than 
a member of the Masons, Odd Fellows, or other secret orders would 
have to divulge their secrets. But I have lived long enough to learn 


and that this would a gens “a universal revolution” from which the new 
oer would a tpe. Truth, new series, 1:64 (June, 1884). 

Judging from the plan which Haskell had submitted to the Pittsburgh con- 
gress, it is doubtful, however, that his organization contemplated anything 
more than the education of the “leaders” of the revolution. He declared that 
“the great mass of poe e are always ready for revolt and revolution if je 
are properly led and played upon.” All that is required are “leaders who are 
able, heroic and self-sacrificing in order to fan the slumbering sparks of dis- 
content into a flame. Let us therefore concentrate our energies upon the task 
of providing such leaders rather than in vainly trying to educate the whole 
- h world before we strike.” Haskell to Labadie, September 12, 1883, 

e Labadie Collection. 
™ S6Labadie had apparently forgotten that it was in 1878, not 1879, that he 
had helped to organize the order in Michigan.’ See the biographical sketch of 
Labadie, above. 
a 6-10, 1881. This was the Fifth Regular Session of the General 


Assembly. 

8] abadie rm had ee to Otis C. Hodgdon, a shoemaker, and to 
a man nam iller. See his memorandum as to the origin of the Knights of 
Labor in Michignre typed in 1926, and deposited in the Labadie Collection. 
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that the secrets of these bodies are of no consequence. But one must 
stand by his pledge just the same... . 

You state that we differ very widely in our opinions. As I have 
never seen anything but your two books of your writings, of course 
I cannot say. Those, of course, are more of [sic] resume of the 
opinions of other men. If you would write a short work on social 
science, giving your ideas of the evils that exist and the means of 
remedy, I am inclined to think it would have a good sale and I 
would be very pleased to read it to see wherein we differ.5® Of 
course, on broad principles I can readily see where we would differ. 
I am an Anarchist—not of the Chicago kind,® however;—and you 
no doubts are a governmentalist. . . . 


Ey To Lasapie December 20, 1885 

. . . Yes, I respect your honest, sincere work on behalf of labor 
as I trust you do mine, but I think you would defeat your own ends 
if you could carry out your plans. I am opposed to anarchy. . . . If 
‘you think my ideas wrong, of course you must oppose them. That 


is no reason why we should not have the best personal feelings 
towards each other. The Harpers have decided to publish my French 
and German Socialism in their Handy Series for 25 cts. I think I 
may have fallen into slight error in regard to Proudhon. I cannot 
see that I have misrepresented the spirit of his teachings. . . . 


Exy to Lapapre September 16, 1886 


My book, “Labor Movement in America” appeared yesterday and 
a copy will probably reach you in the course of a week .. . In the 
preface you will see that I make special mention of your kindness in 
the loan of constitutions of trades unions, etc. . . .64 


59Ely published such a work in 1894: Socialism. An Examination of Its 
Nature, Its Strength, and Its Weakness, with Suggestions for Social Reform 
CNew York, 1894) 

60The reference is to Chicago members of the International Working Peo- 
ple’s Association who advocated the use of force and who were gravitating in 
the direction of communist anarchism. It was members of ths group who were 
later implicated in the Haymarket bombing. 

61The preface, Re viii, declares: “Professor A. S. Bolles, Mr. Joseph 
Labadie, and Mr. E. S. McIntosh kindly lent me valuable pamphlets.” There 
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With thanks for the interest you have taken in it and for the help 
you have given me... 


Lasapiz To Ey December 12, 1886 
.. . I haven’t had much time as yet to read your last book but 
Rev. R. E. Henderson, pastor of the Woodward ave. Baptist Church 
here, has read it and is very well pleased with it. We were talking 
about it the other evening. . . . Mr. Henderson takes a lively interest 
in the study of social problems, and I doubt not would be very glad 
indeed were you to make his acquaintance. He has, I believe, read 
most all of your books. I have just received Mr. Shaw’s book on 


are references to Labadie in other parts of the work, also, although he is 
nowhere else mentioned by name. In discussing the educational value of la 
organizations, Ely, citing from Labadie’s leter of November 15, 1885, refers 
(page 125) to a “poor mechanic in Detroit” who at the expense of bodily 
comforts “collected a library of three hundred volumes.” A footnote on page 
236 states: “One Anarchist writes me that the first chapter of Stepniak’s 
‘Russia under the Tzars’ contains a description of what he considers an ideal 
society. This chapter treats of the ‘mir’ ” (see Labadie’s letter to Ely of July 4, 
1885). On pages 245-46, Ely, in discussing the origin and content of anarchist 
ideas, quotes at length from Labadie’s letter of July 4, 1885, in which Labadie 
set forth the basis of his views. 

It is interesting to note that although Ely’s discussion of anarchism in this 
work is essentially a copy of what he wrote in “Recent American Socialism,” 
he included this time a consideration of the individualist anarchists and differ- 
entiated them from the ““Anarchist Communists” (pages 236-40). Reference 
is made to Warren’s True Civilization (page 239), a work which had been 
called to his attention by Labadie in the latter’s postcard of June 18, 1885. 
Doubtless it was his contact with Labadie, as well as with other anarchists 
(Ely refers on page 237 to information received from an anarchist other than 
Labadie), that served to make Ely aware that he had dealt with but one type 
of anarchism in his “Recent American Socialism.” 

That Ely, however, had made no thorough study of individualist anarchism 
in preparing his work is clear from his account of Josiah Warren. Ely’s con- 
sideration of Warren (pages 237-40) consists entirely of a lengthy quote taken 
from a letter of a “friend.” The friend, it turns out, got his information frorn 
a brief conference with Tucker. Tucker, who had no love for Ely, wrote to 
Labadie: “And what do you think of the methods of a historian who seeks no 
knowledge of one of his principal figures (Josiah Warren) until a week before 
the chapter upon him is to be put in type, and then depends on the kindness 
of a friend hundreds of miles away who knows nothing about the matter 
except what he gleams in a five minutes’ interview with me, of an entirely 
impromptu character.” Tucker was also indignant at Ely’s quoting him in 
support of the Irish dynamiters of 1885 (page 264) “without giving so much 
as a hint” of his ‘constant insistence on peaceful methods.” Benjamin R. 
Tucker to Labadie, October 1, 1886, in the Labadie Collection. It should be 
noted, however, that Ely in his Labor Movement did not classify Liberty as 
: — advocating violence and revolution as he had in “Recent American 

ocialism.” 
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Co-operation,® but I do not know when I can get the time to read 
it. This struggle for bread, my dear sir, keeps many a poor man in 
ignorance. Mr. Burton® and I have struggled to keep the Labor 
Leaf alive for a year and a half now, and one reason why the paper 
is not better is because so much of our time is taken up with purely 
mechanical work, and the books we let go without reading. And, as 
you have noticed no doubt, our opinions do not run parallel with 
each other. I have tried to look in the direction of governmentalism 
for the cure of social and industrial ills, but the longer I look in that 
direction the more hopeless and gloomy do the prospects get. Com- 
petition is to economics what gravitation is to physics, and anything 
that tends to interfere with its natural and legitimate working will 
ultimately result in evil. What, it seems to me, is necessary to create 
harmonious social relations and reach the highest and most perfect 
economy in the production and distribution of wealth, is to gradually 
remove the barriers that the state has placed between the producer 
and the natural means of production. The State assumes to do too 
. much, and it is a botcher. .. . 


Lasaprz To Ezy February 7, 1895 
It is some time now since I have heard from you directly, but I 
keep track of you in a general way through the newspapers. I was 
rather amused in a way with the dilemma you were placed in over 
the charge of being a socialist.6* I did not see the details of the 
charge nor of your answer; but I knew beforehand that you would 


62A]bert Shaw, “Cooperation in a Western City,” in the American Economic 
Association Publications, 1:123-228 (Baltimore, 1886). 

63John Rich Burton, publisher of the Labor Leaf. 

64On July 12, 1894, the Nation, under the heading “The College Anarch- 
ist,” carried a letter to the editor from Oliver E. Walls, Wisconsin’s superin- 
tendent of public instruction. Wells charged that Ely believed “in strikes and 
boycotts, justifying and encouraging the one while practicing the other” and 
produced “evidence” to back up his charge. “Professor Ely, director of the 
School of Economics,” he stated, “differs from Ely, the socialist, only in the 
adroit and covert method of his advocacy.” The general acceptance of his 
teachings would “furnish a seeming moral justification for attacks upon life 
and property.” The regents of the University of Wisconsin appointed a 
three-man investigating committee to examine Wells’ charges. In a communi- 
cation to this committee, Wells revealed rather clearly his intellectual orienta- 
tion. Ely’s works, he feared, would not only fail to teach the young proper 
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get yourself into trouble. The privileged classes will stand no inter- 
ference with their privileges, even by professors of political economy, 
without vigorous protests—and not the fairest of means. I am some- 
what interested to know how you got around the charge. Logically, 
one must be either state socialist or anarchist, and I’d like to know 
which side you took or now take. . . . 


Ezy to Lapapre February 9, 1895 


I was glad to receive your letter and to hear from you again. I 
inclose a statement I made at Chautauqua® and a report of a com- 
mittee of our regents**—unanimously adopted,—which will answer 


“reverence for law,” but they would also fail to “leave an impression of the 
immutability and dominance of natural and economic laws.” Ely’s books not 
only abounded in “quotations favorable to lawlessness and disorder,” but they 
also contained “a comprehensive bibliography of such writings.” Ely was fur- 
thermore a representative of the new school of political economy, the essence 
of whose system was to teach “reliance upon state-help rather than self-help.” 
There was no substance to Wells’ ridiculous charges, and the investigation 
resulted in a complete exoneration for Ely. See the Nation, 59:27 (July 12, 
1894); The Ely Investigation. Communications of Superintendent Wells to 
the Investigating Committee (no place, no date); Ely, Ground under Our 
Feet, 218-33; and Merle Curti and Vernon Castensen, The University of 
Wisconsin, 1848-1925. A History, 1:508-27 (Madison, 1949). 

65A copy of Ely’s statement, taken from the Chautauqua Assembly Herald 
of August 15, 1894, is pinned to the letter. Ely, in this statement, denied each 
of the charges made against him. 

86A copy of the regent’s report, dated September 18, 1894, is attached to 
the letter. Not only does the report clear Ely of all the charges made against 
him, but it contains a ringing affirmation of academic freedom. The report 
declares: “As regents of a university with over one hundred instructors sup- 
ported by two millions of people who hold a vast diversity of views regarding 
the great questions which at present agitate the human mind, we could not for 
a moment think of recommending the dismissal or even the criticism of a 
teacher even if some of his opinions should, in some quarters, be regarded as 
visionary. Such a course would be equivalent to saying that no professor 
should teach anything which is not accepted by everybody as true. This would 
cut our curriculum down to very small proportions. We cannot for a moment 
believe that knowledge has reached its final goal, or that the present condition 
of society is perfect. We must therefore welcome from our teachers such dis- 
cussions as shall suggest the means and prepare the way by which knowledge 
may be extended, present evils be removed and others prevented. . . . In all 
lines of academic investigation it is of the utmost importance that the investi- 
gator should be absolutely free to follow the indications of truth wherever they 
may lead. Whatever may be the limitations which trammel inquiry elsewhere 
we believe the great state University of Wisconsin should ever encourage that 
— and fearless sifting and winnowing by which alone the truth can 

ound.” 
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your questions. No one could be more strongly opposed to anarchy 
of every sort then [sic] I am, but I entirely fail to agree with you 
that it is necessary to be either an anarcist [sic] or a socialist. I have 
heard others make the same statement but I cannot accept it. I think 
there is a logical and philosophical position between the two and it is 
that which I take... . 


Exy To LaBapie April 10, 1897 


. . » May I ask you a favor. I am trying to get together in our 
State Historical Society the materials for a history of the labor move- 
ment in this country. I have sent to this library over three hundred 
volumes of newspapers, pamphlets, etc., and I suppose it has now a 
better collection of labor literature than any other library in the 
country. Certainly, anyone desiring to write a history of the labor 
movement would be obliged [to] go to the State Historical Library 
at Madison. While this library is not prepared to pay anything for 
pamphlets, labor newspapers, etc., it binds them carefully and pre- 
’ serves them, and that is more than most libraries do. Will you send 
any labor literature of any sort or description which you can lay your 
hands on to the library? . . . Many editors are glad to send copies 
of their papers regularly, knowing that they will always be able to 
find a file here. I should think that every editor of a labor paper 
would be sufficiently interested to put the State Historical Society on 
the complimentary list, and to send back numbers so far as they 
may exist. I know you will appreciate the importance of this under- 
taking, and I trust you will help it as you may have opportunity. 

I hope myself, some day, to revise my “Labor Movement in Amer- 
ica,” and make it a history of the labor movement. Should I, how- 
ever, never succeed in carrying out my hopes, the material will be 
preserved for someone else.®” 


67The material which Ely was gathering at this time was eventually turned 
over to the John Crerar Library. Ely, however, subsequently organized the 
American Bureau of Industrial Research, and the collection which it assembled 
was deposited with the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Ely never did 
- make the revision suggested in this letter, but, as he anticipated, the material 
he helped to assemble furnished the basis for A Documentary History of 
American Industrial Society, 10 volumes, edited by John R. Commons and 
others (Cleveland, 1910-11), and the History of Labour in the United States, 
4 volumes, written by Commons and others (New York, 1918-35). 
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Exy To LaBapie November 7, 1906 


I have been talking with Mr. Andrews® about your collection. 
Would you not be willing to let us have it for $500.00? We should 
be glad to identify it with you and to give you recognition by putting 
in a plate inscribed “The Joseph Labadie Collection.” 

I know that you had in mind to give the collection to Michigan. 
I must say very frankly that I respect you for your state loyalty. I 
want to say also that I have a great admiration for Michigan and 
would be only too glad to improve an opportunity to render a service 
to that institution. It would, however, in my opinion be a mistake 
to let your collection go there, where it would be comparatively 
isolated, not forming part of any large collection. So little has been 
done in the way of collecting material at Michigan that now it is 
absolutely impossible that they should get a collection of material 
covering the entire field. If a student making a thorough historical 
research should go to Michigan to use your collection, he would still 
be obliged to come to Wisconsin. It is far better to have the collec- 
tion centralized, and especially to have it centraliized in a place 
where more work along the line of social movements is being done 


than anywhere else in the country. 

Of course I cannot say that my own position is one of impartiality. 
I am therefore writing to Professor E. W. Bemis® and to Professor 
Graham Taylor, asking them to express to you their frank 
opinions. . . .7 


68John B Adrews, eventually to become a prominent labor economist, was 
then an assistant in the American Bureau of Industrial Research. Andrews 
had been in touch with Labadie since the summer of 1906. There are numer- 
ous letters from Andrews to Labadie in the Labadie Collection. 
69Edward W. Bemis (1860-1930) studied under Ely at Johns Hopkins and 
took his Ph.D. in history and economics at that institution in 1885. He taught 
economics and other courses in the social sciences at Vanderbilt University, 
the University of Chicago, and the Kansas State Agricultural College (now 
Kansas State College o Gi Sagas and Applied Science). He was also 
prominent in the field of public works and was at the time of this letter super- 
intendent of the water works in Cleveland. National Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, current volume B: 434-35 (New York, 1927). 
70Graham Taylor (1851-1938) was one of the nation’s outstanding advo- 
cates and practitioners of the social 1. After holding pastorates at Hope- 
well Junction, New York, and Hartford, Connecticut, he became professor of 
pearmeee theology at Hartford Theological Seminary in 1888. In 1892 he 
ecame professor of social economics at the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Two years later he founded the famous Chicago Commons. In 1903 he 
founded the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy and was its president 
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Exy To Lapapie November 10, 1906 

I have just had a conversation with Professor Commons” in regard 
to your collection. He thought when you spoke about letting your 
collection go that you did not intend to let it all go, but only a part 
of it. Of course I had reference to the entire collection. I think it 
would be possible to arrange, however, so that you could borrow 
things with which you would part as you might have occasion to 
use them. I believe such arrangements are very frequently made. 
Professor Commons tells me that he expects to be in Detroit very 
soon, and then he can take up the whole matter with you.”® 


until 1921, when it became the graduate school of social service administra- 
tion of the University of Chicago. National Cyclopedia of American Biogra- 
phy, 29:10-11 CNew York, 1941). 

71Both Taylor and Bemis (the former on November 13 and the latter on 
November 14) wrote to Labadie to urge him to give his collection to Wiscon- 
sin. Their letters are available in the Labadie Collection. 

72John R. Commons (1862-1945) was one of the many Ely students to 
make a mark for himself. After having studied under Ely at Johns Hopkins 
during 1889-90, Commons taught at Wesleyan University, Oberlin Univer- 
sity, the University of Indiana, and Syracuse University. Dismissed from the 
latter institution in 1899 because of what were then considered radical views, 
“Commons for a five-year period occupied himself with various nonacademic 


pincivelly research for public and private authorities. It was Ely who 


rought Commons back into academic lite by persuading the University of 
Wisconsin to appoint him professor of political economy. Commons was asso- 
ciated with Ely in the work of the American Bureau of Industrial Research 
and eventually took charge of the project. He was to become ge 9 the 
outstanding academic authority in the United States on the subject of labor. 
There is a good analysis of Comomns’ thought in Joseph Dorfman, The Eco- 
nomic Mind in American Civilization, volume 3, 1865-1918, 276-94 (New 
York, 1949. See also Commons, Myself (New York, 1934). 
73Commons visited Labadie soon after this letter was written. See Ely to 
John R. Commons, November 28, 1906, in the Ely Papers. 





A Pioneer Reunion 


Eva Ferrier 


The author of the following account of a pioneer reunion was born 
in 1870. She has been writing accounts on Michigan history for over 
forty years. The following article is an excerpt from one of the two 
“story books” Mrs. Ferrier has written. It consists of the reminiscences 
she heard three people relate at a pioneer reunion on the Fourth of 
July forty years ago. Mrs. Ferrier heard Mrs. Russell Smith, Mrs. 
Charles Berdan, and Mr. William Wood described their pioneer 
experiences at Bear Lake. As soon as the speakers were through Mrs. 
Ferrier “sat down near a pine tree and gave a very brief outline of 
the stories.” Then she “began writing that very evening” after she 
got home. Thus she has written the stories the three told from her 
memory as nearly as possible the way they were told. The pioneers 
who spoke were then in their eighties. Mrs. Smith was a neighbor of 
Mrs. Ferrier’s and Mrs. Berdan was her aunt. Editor 


“LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: THIS IS A PIONEER PICNIC, and all who 
have been previously asked to speak please come forward.” Two 
women and one man arose from the audience and walked proudly— 
white heads erect—to the platform and took the seats placed for them. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” began the chairman, “we will now be 
honored by stories told by the very first settlers who ever trod the 
white sand on the bank of our lake. The first speaker on our program 
is Mrs. Russel Smith. Mrs. Smith.” 

A stout lady came forward. She was of a rudy, pink complexion, 
and had an abundance of snow-white hair and a merry twinkle in 
her blue eyes which smiled out over the audience, in the interest of 
the story she was about to relate. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” she said, “I suppose I am the first white 
woman that ever stepped foot on the bank of Bear Lake because I 
jumped out of the wagon first. Previous to our coming here we lived 
in the eastern part of the United States. The Michigan pine craze 
struck us the same as it did hundreds of others, so we came. There 
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were three families of us and we were all young. We each had one or 
two small children. Russ and I had one. 

“We sold out what little we had and with our ancestral sea chests 
and a small amount of cash came by wagon to New Haven, then by 
boat to Manistee. There we found there was no road whatsoever to 
Bear Lake where we had previously taken up government claims. 
There was a government blazed trail the distance, nineteen miles, 
and that was all. We engaged a man and a team of horses to bring 
us here to Bear Lake. On the following May morning we set out, all 
loaded with our sea chests, some bags of food, and a few tools. 

“We soon passed the pitch-smelling lumbering town. We passed 
numerous, board shanties where bashful children hid behind their 
mother’s skirts, immense piles of white pine lumber, cords and cords 
of hemlock bark ready to be taken to the tanneries, and huge piles 
of fence posts. Then we hit the big timber and blazes on the trees. 
What a wilderness of thousands upon thousands of majestic white 
pine towering their lofty green branches far up into the blue heavens. 
Try to imagine the greatest stand of white pine on earth, and you 
can form a faint idea of what stood around us. For nearly five miles 
we came in a comparatively straight course—around big trees, around 
fallen pine that had lain there for a thousand years, around ground 
hemlock bushes and fallen limbs and bits of dead bark. A big buck 
ran headlong out of our sight, and a doe protected its little one by 
running between it and us. Our wagon had rumbled on until our 
trail turned and we came to a swamp. The blazes on the trees ran 
straight through the swamp, and we could see them going up the 
long steep hill on the other side. 

“We couldn’t drive through the swamp, so we meandered around 
it. The most of us walked. Then up the long hill we went, the men 
holding to the sides of the wagon to keep it from slipping back 
whenever the team stopped for a breath. We adults walked up that 
half-mile hill, and we have walked up that hill occasionally now 
for sixty years. Not many more hills now crossed our pathway, and 
none to be compared with that. 

“Finally, when the big round moon had climbed the tallest pine, 
we came out to the glistening waters of Bear Lake. It was ten o'clock 
by Russ’s watch. We managed to build a fire for comfort and pro- 
tection, then rummaged into our goods for some food. There we sat, 
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alone. Did I say alone? The Almighty God was with us, yet for my 
part I looked into the darkness of that awful forest. I looked at the 
lapping inky water of the lake. I looked upon the friendly moon. 
Yes, there was something I had seen before and my heart was cheered 
by its old face. I was not afraid now. 

“We had no home, no houses, no furniture, no, nothing; but the 
moon cheered me, and I snuggled up near Russ and held my sleeping 
baby in my arms as we ate our cold bite. After this we pulled some 
blankets over us and soon went to sleep. We cooked our breakfast 
over an open fire, then I packed up a lunch for the teamsters and 
Russ, as my husband was going back to Manistee with them. 

“Two days later Russ came home, driving a big red and white 
spotted ox, and a wooden, clumsy, creaky cart. Now the men set to 
work in good earnest to build us cabins. They drew cuts to see whose 
cabin should go up first, and the longest one fell to Tilson. The roof 
still stands today, there at the Tilson house. They cut down small 
trees and hauled them to the building sites. 

“While the buildings were going up, we women sewed some drill, 
and made ticks and filled them with pine needles, which sent out a 
healthy odor, if they did not make a soft bed. We women also planted 
a little garden in the few open spaces where the trees had been cut: 
one peck of potatoes, beans, cucumbers, lettuce, corn, and cabbage. 
Of course, we couldn’t starve with deer peeking over the pole fences, 
and as far as fish are concerned, they would almost—not quite— 
follow us up the bank and beg to be fried. Besides these, there were 
numerous squirrels: red, black, gray, and fox squirrels. And the 
woods were thick with partridges and pigeons. So between our corn- 
meal cakes, the fish, and game, we couldn’t starve. 

“The men cut down the towering pines and maples, beech and 
elms, for here the pine started to thin out in places and hardwood 
began. They cut down the big trees, cut them into logs and the ox 
skidded them into heaps to be burned up. We women gathered 
brush and limbs to stock on the heaps. In this way we cleared up a 
little patch where we could plant some crops. I think our greatest 
source of our discontentment lay in our lonely, isolated condition. 
How many times I have cried myself to sleep, awoke, and went at it 
again. There we were married to educators. Tilson a professional 
doctor, Anderson and Russ both teachers. We three girls were not 
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ashamed of our education. What good did education do now? What 
did it all amount to anyway, all the learning Mr. Tilson had acquired, 
and all the rest of us too. 

“One day I brought in an armful of hemlock bark and laid it on 
the floor by our fireplace. I noticed my little girl intently watching 
something so I left my johnnycake making and went to see what it 
was. She was watching little round flat bugs, and they had a peculiar 
odor. They were crawling in the cracks of our cabin and even into 
our bed. They annoyed us so at night we could hardly sleep. I told 
Dr. Tilson about them. Tilson came in with his big book on bug- 
ology, opened it up on the table, and asked me to bring on a bug or 
two. I got three and put them into a little deep dish so they wouldn’t 
crawl out and set it there before him. After examining them and 
consulting numerous pages of his book, he slammed it shut and said, 
‘By Heck, they’re bedbugs, and we'll never be rid of them as long as 
there’s a piece of dry hemlock around.’ They grew in the crevices 
of the dry bark. 

“Well, the middle of the summer came. The deer ate most of our 
corn, the worms destroyed our cabbage, cut worms cut off our beans 
and peas, and ants ate our lettuce, potato bugs pestered the potatoes, 
and bedbugs and fleas nearly drove us to distraction. So take it all 
around, what a glorious never to be forgotten summer we had. 

“One hot day in August a man came staggering to Anderson’s door. 
Of course, we all rushed to see a man. It made no difference whether 
he was drunk, or sick, or just tired out. We all wanted to see a human — 
being. So I grabbed my baby and Russ and I nearly ran to Ander- 
son’s cabin. Tilsons were already there and everyone of us crowded 
in to see the man lying prostrate on the ground floor of the cabin. 
Tilson immediately ordered us all out of the cabin, then he rushed 
home after one of his doctor books. After consulting them for a while 
and looking the man over, he came out with a white, drawn face. 

“*This man has got the smallpox,’ he said. ‘Tl do the best I can 
with the herbs I have on hand. Now then, we've got to fight for our 
lives. You folks all go home. Anderson, you'd better all go to one 
place, my place. Take your beds outdoors, stay outdoors all the time, 
the same as you did when we first came here. I'll stay here with the 
sick man, and when any of you folks come down with it, send for 


me.’ We all had it but not one of us died. 
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“We had planned all summer on going to Manistee to bring back 
a barrel of four. None of us had tasted white bread since May, so 
around the first of October we began making plans for this occasion. 
Russ rowed our dugout over to the big bay and there shot one of the 
biggest wild geese I had ever cooked, and I’ve roasted many of them. 
This one I roasted the day before we started. I also made a big john- 
nycake and a can of peppermint tea. On the fifth day we got an 
early start. We arose early. Russ greased the cart wheels and fed 
and watered the ox while I packed the basket. 

“Both of the other families were there at daybreak to see us off on 
this wonderful trip. After Mr. Anderson had our baby cuddled asleep 
in his arms, and after all the good-bys were said, we started. I was 
perched up on the high, board seat of the cart with a blanket across 
my knees, the basket at my feet, and the musket within reach. Russ 
took his place on the ground at the head of the ox, and with a blue 
beech gad, bid him ‘git up.’ 

“The ox started, the wheels started going around, and we gave one 
last good-by to our friends and baby. The only horse conveyances to 
ever have gone through that nineteen-mile stretch of pine forest was 
the team that brought us here and the ox and cart coming back. Not 
a trace of the wheel tracks could be seen. The summer's growth of 
foliage, the breeze-swept pine needles, the scurrying and walking of 
animals both small and large had quite obliterated the last trace of a 
wheel track. Through this trackless wilderness we once more fol- 
lowed the blazed trail. 

“At noon Russ stopped the ox at James Lake, a tiny lake away 
down between hills just off the line. Here he discended the steep hill 
and carried water for the ox. Here we rested an hour while the ox 
grazed on the tender grass at the crest of the hill, while we ate of 
our goose and johnnycake and drank, sparingly, of our peppermint 
tea; then we trundled on. Just before dark we reached the crest of 
‘the big hill.’ Here it seemed as though we were nearly back to 
civilization, for we could dimly make out the site of the new lumber- 
ing town of Manistee. We could see flames coming dimly from the 
mill stacks. 

“Oh how good it seemed, to know there were people over there 
even if it was five miles away. We set about to plan for the night. 
I gathered bits of hemlock bark—and never saw a bed bug—and pine 
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limbs and twigs for our fire, while Russ lead the ox down the half 
a mile hill to water in a creek we discovered back in May. I found 
a grassy place to spread our supper cloth, and had it all spread out 
by the time Russ came back with the ox and a bucket of water. We 
sat there and once more ate of our goose, and johnnycake, and drank 
the last drop of our peppermint tea. Then when the moon had 
climbed the tallest pine and had started out on its voyage across Lake 
Michigan, we crawled under the upturned cart box and, pulling 
the blanket over us, went to sleep. Now we were safe from any 
animal that might be lurking near. So far we had seen neither bear, 
lynx, nor panther, only a few deer tearing through the woods at 
breakneck speed. However, Russ kept his musket close at hand, for 
we had heard in May of panther, lynx, and bear being in that big 
woods and we knew the bear were plentiful. Before we went to sleep 
we could hear owls hooting in the distance and the thud, thud, of 
the ox’s feet as he grazed near our cart. Otherwise our peaceful 
slumber was not disturbed. 

“Morning came and promised to be one of those typical October 
mornings after the first frost. The foliage of different varieties of 
bushes, trees, and shrubs that grew below in the swamp, and all up 
and down that long hill were turning to carmine, crimson, tangerine, 
and gold. It was beautiful. Before noon we arrived in the lumbering 
town. No one looked askance at us as the town was full of lumber- 
jacks and conveyances of all descriptions. First thing we did was to 
go to a boarding house and have one square meal. Potatoes, bread 
and butter, roast beef, dried-apple pie, and coffee. Oh, how we did 
enjoy that meal. There I had the opportunity of visiting some ladies 
from Massachusetts, our state, just as eager and anticipating just as 
much as we had five months before. We had learned our lesson. 

“After dinner we went to the post office, and received mail from 
all our dear people in the East. I opened up, read, and answered all 
Tilson’s and Anderson’s mail besides the letters addressed to our- 
selves. Because when would the others ever get the chance to answer 
a letter? The others would thank me for opening and answering their 
letters. 

“After this we bought our barrel of flour, some drill to make the 
men pants and jackets, and a pound of tea. Then we started home. 
Rather pleased to turn toward home, friends, and baby. We stayed 
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all night on the crest of the big hill as before and got an early start 
on the following morning. 

“We had nearly reached James Lake when we noticed the ox 
acting very queer. I jumped down from the cart, and standing there 
by Russ looked at the ox. He shuddered, stumbled, and lunged for- 
ward. Then with all possible speed we got the yoke from his neck, 
and just in time too, for once more he lunged forward, then went 
down. In three minutes he was dead. 

“There we stood, staring unbelievingly. Surely he would revive. 
I asked Russ if we couldn’t give him some herbs or something. But 
the ox was quite dead. We had never heard the word flabergasted, 
but if we had, I would say, we stood there flabergasted, not knowing 
what to do or which way to turn. ‘Well,’ said Russ, ‘the longer we 
stand here, the harder it will be for us.’ 

“We now began planning how we could get that barrel of flour the 
remaining nine miles home. Finally Russ got into the thills and 
started pulling the cart and I pushed. All went fairly well as long as 
we were going down the little grade, but on the level or going up 
grade it was altogether different. We firmly decided we could not 


get that big clumsy, heavy cart, and a barrel of flour along, no matter 
how hard we pushed and pulled. Finally we sat down, mopped our 
faces, and looked about us. 

“At last Russ said: ‘You stay here with the gun and I'll go home 
and get the other men.’ 


“oe 


Why must I stay here?’ I asked with more concern than I was 
willing to admit. 

“*To protect the flour,’ he answered. 

“From what?’ I asked now quite alarmed. 

“‘From the porcupines,’ he said. 

“Why what harm can they do?’ I asked. 

“‘If both of us leave that barrel here over night the porcupines 
would have it eaten before morning, barrel, flour and all.’ 

“Why would they eat the barrel when there is plenty of wood 
all around us?’ 

“*They will eat any wood that has come in contact with salt, or 
the human, sweating, salty hands; so you stay here, and I'll go for 
the men.’ 

“‘Not on your tintype do I stay here all alone, all night, while you 
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walk eighteen miles. Have a lynx spring on me, a panther screech 
at me, a bear and two cubs smelling of me, and the ground alive with 
porcupines. Never, when you start home I go right along with you.’ 

“Very well then, I'll stay here with a club and you take the gun 
and go on home and send the men.’ 

“I looked at him. There was my young husband making a drastic 
effort to provide for the baby and me, trying to make us a home in 
the vast wilderness, trying to keep us happy and comfortable. My 
heart went out in sympathy for him. I almost yielded. I looked about 
me at the dark forest where the sun seldom penetrated, where deer 
were numerous, bear plentiful, panther were occasionally seen, and 
lynx sometimes. I had been a minister’s daughter, used to luxuries, 
brought up tenderly; and now all this. I had endured all the hard- 
ships, privations, loneliness, and illness. Hadn’t I endured all the 
things the followers of the blazed trails were supposed to endure, and 
never a word of complaint. But this; this was going just a little too 
far . Traveling through that nine miles of solid, dark pine, and alone. 
_I began to cry, standing there by Russ with my hand on his shoulder. 
Suddenly he jumped to his feet. ‘I have an idea,’ he said. ‘Come, 
help me tip the cart up and roll the barrel out.’ 

“We took the tail board out and tipped the cart up. Out came the 
barrel and rolled itself down grade a few feet. Russ went after it 
and started rolling it. I toddled along, carrying the gun, basket, and 
blanket, and was keenly delighted at seeing our blessed barrel rolling 
up grade as well as down. Russ rolled awhile then I rolled, until just 
before dark we came to James Lake, seven or eight miles from home. 
Here we had no cart to turn over us for roof and protection, no ox to 
graze around and keep us company; but there was lots of dry stuff 
to build a fire, water at the foot of the high hill, and a barrel of flour. 
There was a little left of our lunch, two slices of white bread, a 
little of the goose, and lake water. We sat down by our fire, rather 
delighted at the prospect of getting our flour home sometime, and 
ate the bite we had. Darkness came on and we sat there on the 
brow of that hill overlooking the little lake, and watched the same 
moon take another trip over Lake Michigan. Finally we lay down 
by our fire and covered ourselves with our blanket. Most of the night 
Russ sat by the fire with his gun across his knees and several times 
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he raised it to fire. Once he fired. But I guess the bright light of the 
fire he continually kept up, frightened away all intruders. 

“By daylight we were up, took a drink of water, filled our pepper- 
mint can, and started on our way. We had nothing to eat, but as we 
took turns rolling the barrel, we sipped water from time to time. 
Just as the same moon started on another voyage, we started singing 
at the top of our voices, and the men and women yelled, and came 
tearing to meet us, and they rolled the barrel into camp.” 

Mrs. Russel Smith left the stage amid a storm of applause, and the 
band played “Home Sweet Home.” 

The chairman now arose smiling, and said: “The next speaker on 
our list is Mrs. Charles Berdan. Mrs. Berdan.” 

Mrs. Berdan arose and came to the table. She was a stately lady 
of seventy-five summers. She was dressed in plain black silk. Her 
abundance of snow-white hair, had a golden hue. She smiled, bowed 
to the audience, and said: 

“My story is about a dog. Towser I named him and called him 
Tows for short. Charlie brought him to me from South America 
when he came back from his last trip to China. You see, we people 
have not always lived here. All of us older people came from other 
places and have seen other things. 

“Charlie Berdan, my husband, had been captain on a merchant 
ship that went to China after cargoes of silk. From this one special 
voyage he brought Tows, and Tows was the only cargo he did bring, 
for it happened that a pirate ship attacked Charlie, pinning him to the 
floor of the deck while they removed the silk. Well, here I am on 
another story, so I'll just say that Charles came home all right 
save for a sore neck and he presented me with this dog. 

“It was in 1873 that Charlie and I came here from Canada. We 
rented a forty-acre farm from a man in Manistee. It was two miles 
east of town. We brought our sea chests, a book case, a rocking chair, 
and Tows. Charlie had some money so we bought a gray horse, then 
a black one. Our house was a log house, and someone had previously 
set out a fine orchard, mostly apple trees. 

“As we never had a child, I was free to help Charlie outdoors, and 
in the course of time, he started hauling farm products to Manistee. 
Now about half way to Manistee where the pine had all been taken 
off huckleberries grew in abundance—the huckleberry plains we 
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called the place. We would start around two or three a.m. for 
Manistee. I’d take two pails, a lunch, and a jug of water, and ride 
this far with Charlie. Of course I would not come here alone, for 
my good and faithful hound, Tows, was always with me. Id pick 
berries until Charles returned, then come back home. 

“One fine morning we started early, two o'clock, I guess. Tows 
came along too, sometimes out of sight, chasing chipmunks, some- 
times near the wagon. If he got tired we'd let him in. At last we 
came to the plains, so I ventured out several rods from the road, set 
my jug down, tied my lunch in a small tree, then set to picking 
berries. Tows never went very far away when he knew I was there 
alone. This one special time, I had filled one pail with berries and 
eaten my lunch and fed Tows. I had been working on the second 
pail, and it, too, was nearly full. I looked at the lowering sun. It 
was time for Charlie to come, but I went on picking, when all at 
once Tows came cowering to me. The hair all along his neck ‘was all 
bristled out like quills. He never uttered a sound, but took my skirt 
in his teeth and started leading me out. That dog was scart, and I 
knew it. I tried to get away to get to my full pail, but I might have 
tried to get away from a lion. As soon as he got me to the road he 
sat down there after letting go of my dress and looked up and down 
the road. 

“I scanned the vicinity to see if I could find out what had fright- 
ened him so badly, but nothing was in sight. Nothing moved. Once 
more I started to go to my full pail, but those eyes were riveted on 
me, and in just one split second he held me back. I knew Charlie 
would be along any minute now. Tows sat in the middle of the 
road and kept looking in the opposite direction from which Charlie 
would come. Finally he acted nervous, would walk a step or two, 
look at me, then sit down again. Very soon two hunters were seen 
coming toward us. Tows ran toward them and jumped but never a 
sound. I arose as they came to me. “There is an animal not far over 
there,’ I pointed. ‘May be the bear we're after,’ said the older hunter. 
The dog led, and the two men plunged into the bushes and in less 
than five minutes I heard the report of two muskets, then in another 
five, Tows came tearing toward me barking furiously. ‘Did they 
kill it?’ I asked Tows, and knew by his actions the thing was dead. 
I followed him over to where the men were, and there, not twenty 
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feet away from where I picked berries, lay about the biggest black 
bear I had ever seen. Charlie came now, and while we were all 
looking at the bear, one of them said: ‘How much will you take for 
your hound?’ 

“‘He is not for sale,’ answered Charlie. 

“‘He is my dog,’ I spoke up, ‘and no money will buy him.’ 

“Tl give you twenty-five dollars for him,’ he continued. 

“*T-w-e-n-t-y - f-i-v-e dollars I snorted in his face, twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars wouldn’t buy this dog.’ 

“Til give you fifty,’ he continued. But Charlie just whistled to 
Tows and we walked back to our wagon and went on home. 

“One snappy cold morning in late fall a hunter came to our door. 
I asked him to come in, and he had not been in two minutes before 
he said something about us selling the dog. But we both flatly 
refused to sell Tows at any price. 

“Little Alice Vance was visiting us for a while. I looked at the 
child and said, ‘Mr., we have no children of our own. This is my 
brother’s child, just come for awhile. This dog is the only company 
we have, and there is no money that will buy him. He is simply not 
for sale.’ 

“With this, the man left, slamming the door after him, and we could 
see him go hurriedly on up the hill. In half an hour, Hump Lareaux, 
our neighbor, came in and said: ‘Berdan, where’s your dog?” 

“‘Heah, Tows, Heah, Why he was here only a few minutes ago, 
Jennie have you seen him?’ 

-“‘Berdan,’ Lareaux said, ‘your dog is dead.’ 

“Dead! dead!’ we ran to the spot and there lay my faithful Tows, 
with a fresh bullet hole in his head. 

“May God forgive that hunter.” 

After the audience had applauded Mrs. Berdan for her story, the 
chairman said: “Next we will hear Mr. William Wood tell how he 
carried the stove. An elderly man arose and said: 

“When my wife and I came here to Manistee by boat from New 
Haven, a big, two-fisted Irishman by the name of Pat met our boat 
with a team of mules and a long, box wagon. He carried freight and 
passengers both, and we soon learned that he lived on past Bear 
Lake, also passed very near my government claim. So I hired Pat to 
take our two trunks and ourselves to Pleasonton, my township. 
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“We stopped at a store there in Manistee where I bought a big bag 
of corn meal, salt, and a few other sacks of groceries. I also got a 
crosscut saw, a good double-bitted ax, and other needed tools, a 
musket, powder flask, shot pouch, and several boxes of caps. Then 
we started. 

“The government blazed trail to Bear Lake had now become a 
wagon trail so with the fast mules we reached Pierce’s homestead 
at the center of Pleasanton Township. Pat stopped the mules right 
there, and Pierce’s whole family came out to the road to look at the 
unusual sight of a man and a woman. Their house was roomy and 
we went inside. There in the hall sat a four by six bookcase filled 
with splendid books. Mrs. Pierce was going to start a library and 
loan books to all the settlers as fast as they came, ourselves included. 
Oh, what a winter I could put in reading books by candlelight after 
I had split rails all day. As soon as supper was over we all sat in a 
roomy parlor and talked of our days in the eastern part of the U.S. A. 
or New England. 

“My government claim was directly in front of Pierce’s, only a 

.whole six hundred acre section lay between, so next morning Mary 
and I walked the mile through the woods out there. A creek was 
marked on the chart, but was away to the back end of my eighty, so 
we walked the other half mile to the creek and here we decided to 
build our cabin. We then borrowed Pierce’s ox and cart, and with 
one of the boy’s help, trundled our goods back there and unloaded 
them near the creek. The next thing I did was to look for suitable 
trees to cut for our cabin, so selecting a number about eight inches 
in diameter, I began cutting. I cut quite a few to build a cabin 
twenty by twelve, then Mary called me to come to dinner. She had 
bent over a bush, stripped the leaves off it, hung the kettle on, and 
cooked us a mess of leeks. They grew in abundence, wild, all around. 
They sure were good with the loaf of bread Mrs. Pierce had given 
Mary. Beside this, Mary had strung the clothesline from one tree to 
another, took two heavy blankets and pinned them together, and 
made us a tent to sleep under. In the afternoon while I was cutting 
more logs, she filled an empty tick with grass for our bed. 

“Pierce came in due time with his ox and helped me haul the logs 
and put up the walls of the cabin. Then I cut green poles for the 
sills, fireplace, and rafters. Those I put up alone. In the meantime 
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I hustled myself around and made a sawhorse and on this I made all 
the shakes for the cabin. Later on I made our furniture. 

“In the meantime I spaded up a little ground so Mary could plant 
garden seeds and I planted late potatoes. Thus summer ended and 
fall came with its golden days and frosty nights. During that time the 
bark on the logs inside my fireplace dried out and very often would 
catch fire. Mary or I would put the fire out with a washdish of water. 
But you must know what we did for food. The deer were so plentiful 
I had to send for a quantity of tea lead, thin sheets of lead wrapped 
around big boxes of tea when coming from Japan or China. This with 
my bullet moulds, I made into bullets. I could now get a big buck, 
or a doe, or even a faun, when we needed one. Occasionally I would 
shoot a bear but that was seldom. Coons were plentiful and we sure 
like a good fat coon to eat with our lean venison and corn bread. 
Mary cooked leaks until our lettuce, radishes, and peas matured. 
Partridges also were plentiful and Mary made potpie very often. We 
were four and a half miles from Bear Lake—north, but Pierce’s two 
oldest boys, Winnie and Kent, and I would take bags and go to the 
lake and bring all the fish we could carry. These we salted down 
what we couldn’t eat fresh. 

“Now I must tell you the story I was asked to tell: how I carried 
the stove. 

“The first of October, the nights were chilly, and we knew we must 
have a stove. I had a little money left, so early on a frosty morning 
I walked out to Pierces to catch my good friend Pat and his mules. 
Sure enough I soon heard the rumble of his long, box wagon coming 
up the trail—that was about what the road was. I stopped him and, 
giving him $50, asked him to bring me an elevated oven stove. That 
was the only kind of a stove I could get. 

“Pat made the trip from his home to Manistee in one day, twenty- 
six or twenty-eight miles. He would come back the following day 
with freight and passengers. So the next evening about six o'clock 
he would leave my stove there at Pierce’s. 

“T did not go over to the road that night, but early the following 
morning I was there. Sure enough, Pat had been there, and my stove 
lay around in various places in the grass. The trunk shaped oven, 
about the size of a trunk, sat there near a stump. It would weigh 
about one hundred pounds. I sized it up for a moment, lifting it 
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onto a stump, I got my shoulder under the side of it, then, with a 
few extra grunts to start on, I raised up. I was now in a good stand- 
ing position. Well, I started out to carry it home, one mile and a 
half. I steadied the thing the best I could and stumbled along about 
half the way, but it was cutting into the side of my neck something 
terrible. So I set it down on a fallen log while I straightened up and 
tried to rub my neck and shoulder. But my neck was blistered good 
and proper so I didn’t do much rubbing there. 

“Well, after I sat there for ten minutes I decided to tackle the 
thing once more. This time I spread my buckskin vest across the 
other shoulder, letting it come up to my ears to protect my neck. 
Now up came the oven, and once more I started. I walked another 
half mile, then sat it down once more. This time I.got it on my back, 
but I was forced to walk bent over to keep it from sliding off. Well, 
when I reached our own door step, I didn’t need anyone to advise 
me to get it off my back and onto the porch. There I stood, my face 
wrinkled and red as a lobster. My arms ached. Down I sat not 
knowing which part of me hurt the worse. But in one moment Mary 
‘came with her little pot of coon grease and proceeded to doctor me. 
As soon as I had rested somewhat and drank three cups of coffee, I 
arose to go back after another load of stove. 

“Why don’t you borrow Pierce’s ox, and cart?’ Mary asked. 

“Well, my dear, Pierce is hauling in his potatoes, corn, and 
pumpkins and needs his ox; besides I’ve borrowed it so much I'd be 
ashamed to ask him for it right now when he is so busy. No, dear, 
I'll carry the stove.’ 

“This time I took a bag, my hunting sack, and several feet of good, 
strong, buckskin string, and kissing Mary a laughing good-by, started 
out. I had to study awhile which parts go into which bag, but soon 
I had the whole business planned out, so I started working. I put 
the two big oven doors into the bag. Now the longest crosspiece, 
then the longest legs, and last the hearth. All would weigh fifty 
pounds or even more. Cast iron is heavy. Now I lay the seven 
lengths of stovepipe across the buckskin string and after tying it 
securely laid it aside ready to carry on my back. I took the six covers, 
the two short front legs, the three little doors, and the two small 
crosspieces, and packed them into my hunting bag. Then after tying 
the stovepipe securely on my back, I grabbed onto the two bags 
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weighing fifty pounds each, straightened my sore shoulders, and, 
watching that my roll of stovepipe didn’t roll off my back, I started 
home. Three or four times I sat the bags down, rubbed my muscles, 
looked around me, then went on my way rejoicing. After I had 
reached home and washed my black hands and face I turned to 
Mary. Here she was with her pot of coon grease and a soft swab, 
she soon relieved me of a little of my distress. I then sat there and 
rested and smoked my pipe while she dished up partridge potpie. 
Soon after I went back for my last and hardest load, the six foot 
stove body, weighing one hundred pounds. 

“I was six feet four inches tall, so I thought by getting the dad 
blasted contraption on my back I could make it. Well, I got it on 
my back all right with the hearth end up, and hitting the back of 
my head every step I took. I jogged merrily along for half a mile, 
then slid the thing down on the log where I had rested the oven. I 
rubbed my head, shoulders, and the calves of my legs where the 
edge of the firebox had scraped my hide raw and then sat down to 
meditate and ponder on my next move. Once more I picked the 
thing up and, turning it vice versa, got the fire end on my back next 
my head, thus allowing the hearth end to scrape the hide off my legs 
in another place. Well, I once more staggered in the direction of 
home. 

“Just as the red sun was casting its last, long, lingering rays over 
every hardwood tree, I came to my door. 

“With my whole stove sitting contentedly there, Mary doctored me 
up for the third time. Then after I had eaten I went to bed. Next 
morning at daybreak we were both up and by noon had our stove 
all put together and Mary baked biscuit for dinner.” 

The band played Praise God from whom all blessings flow, and 
the pioneer reunion was over. 





Michigan Pioneer Architecture: 
the Greek Revival Style 


Marilyn Stokstad 


DuriNG THE FIRST HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY a revival of 
enthusiasm for classic art and architecture appeared in Europe and 
America. This enthusiasm had marked effects upon the architecture 
of the expanding United States, not only on the architecture of the 
well-established eastern states but on that of the frontier as well. 
A study of the early buildings in Michigan illustrates the Greek 
Revival style which the settlers brought with them and adapted to 
the exigencies of pioneer life and the materials at hand. 

The Greek Revival as a frontier style of architecture must be exam- 
ined in relation to the classic revivals in general. ‘There were several 
reasons for the popularity of the classic idiom in America. Wealth had 
* not yet become centralized in the hands of a few people with the 
resulting rigid class distinctions, violent competition, and demands 
for ostentatious mansions to proclaim to the community their owners’ 
success.! Furthermore, the American people were concerned with 
“politics, exploration, and business”? not with architecture and art. 
By copying a Greek or Roman building as it was drawn in a hand- 
book, a carpenter who had neither taste nor learning could build a 
handsome Greek or Roman Revival building.* The historical solution 
to a problem is the easiest, for it requires not originality but merely a 
facility for copying. Finally, since classic forms symbolize culture 
to an untrained mind, it was natural that when pioneer Americans 
aspired to the refinements of life they turned to Greece and Rome. 

The Greek Revival in particular lent itself to regional variations. 
Greek architecture was originally built on a human scale, and it 
lent itself easily to homes and small civic buildings. The development 
of the Greek Revival style on the frontier was influenced by the 


1Talbot Hamlin, Greek Revival Architecture in America, 327-28 (London, 
New York, 1944). 
i. Hig E. Tallmadge, The Story of Architecture in America, 97 (New 
or . 
8Tallma ge, Architecture in America, 98. 
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pioneers’ memories of architecture in their former homes which 
varied with the individual. Most of their designs came from architec- 
tural handbooks and not directly from architects’ designs. Builders 
were able to achieve a certain amount of dignity easily with the 
temple form which preserved some elegance and at the same time 
had the simplicity necessitated by pioneer life and characteristic of 
the New England training of the settlers. 

In Michigan, a typical frontier state, Greek Revival architecture 
replaced the early buildings within a few years after the first set- 
tlement of the state by English-speaking people. Environmental 
factors, climate, geology, and geography, encouraged early settlement 
and enabled the settlers to become prosperous farmers and business- 
men. The buildings of the period are a product of the limited 
resources of the builder, his individual taste, his ability as a carpenter, 
the ability of his workmen, and the designs in the architectural hand- 
books. Although there was undoubtedly greater refinement in the 
East, the tradition of good taste and goed craftsmanship was brought 
West by the settlers. The common knowledge of good architecture 
was necessarily crudely applied; moldings, ornaments, and proportions 
lack the refinements that would be expected from a discriminating 
designer, and square corners and straight lines predominate in the 
design. However, the buildings express the character of their owners, 
for they are simple, rugged, dignified, and reminiscent of a more 
cultured society. 

The Greek Revival was used primarily for domestic buildings, 
although it may be seen in religious, civic, educational, and com- 
mercial buildings as well. Because it was always available and inex- 
pensive, wood was the primary building material. Oak, pine, 
chestnut, and American black walnut were universal favorites. These 
wooden buildings were either framed or of balloon construction. 
The timbers still stand in fine condition. Clapboard was attached 
by square nails; and when the original siding remains, it is in good 
condition if it has been preserved by paint. Occasionally wood siding 
was used to imitate ashlar masonry construction. 

Framed houses were not always built because of the painstaking 
care that had to be used in their construction. Framing was slow but 
permanent, and a framed building is usually sound today. Hand- 
hewn oak timbers were mortised and pinned solidly together. How- 
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ever, skilled labor was needed for the execution of the work. The 
second type of wood construction, the balloon frame, was developed 
during the 1833 boom in Chicago. Sawn wood and nails became 
available at this time, for industry was being applied to architecture.* 
Michigan, with its chronic shortage of labor and overabundance of 
wood, readily adopted the balloon frame. “. . . the balloon frame 
became inseparably associated for a considerable period with the 
Greek Revival.”5 

An inferior soft brick which must be replaced if the house is in 
use today was used in some areas; however, in other areas the original 
brick still stands. Stone is not a common building material, but it 
was used in areas where it was readily available, for example, the 
river stone in Grand Rapids. River stone was obtained from the 
rapids in the Grand River where the water was only a few inches 
deep. In other areas glacial pebbles were collected and were built 
into especially unattractive cobble houses. Cobble houses are built 
with either regular or irregular patterns; the mortar is often squared 
off so that the effect at a distance is one of ashlar masonry. Worked 
stone and fine ashlar masonry were very rare. Both brick and stone 
were sometimes stuccoed. 

The exterior of the Greek Revival house is severe and dignified. 
The poorest, simplest buildings have a cornice and corner boards 
or pilasters. The style was dictated by handbooks and local carpen- 
ters and not by any knowledge of Greek forms. The builders seldom 
felt any need for imitation of stone in wood. There was no use of the 
order in the Greek sense, instead decorative motifs of Greek origin 
were applied where possible. “Classic restraint” was largely due to 
economic conditions and to a lesser degree to the New England 
convention of simplicity. 

The Greek Revival house was based on a formal structure, but 
the plan was modified to meet the requirements of the individual 
family especially in rural areas. The basic plan was a box two 
rooms deep and two rooms wide and usually two stories high. The 
kitchen, dining room, parlor, a bedroom, and a central stair hall 


4Walker Field, “A Reexamination into the Invention of the Balloon Frame,” 
orto of the American Society of Architectural Historians, 2:16 (October, 
5Walker Field, “A Reexamination into the Invention of the Balloon Frame,” 
26, quoting Thomas E. Tallmadge, Chicago, 34. 
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were downstairs, and four bedrooms were upstairs. The main en- 
trance was central and often located on the long side of the house 
since the gable end usually faced away from the street. The facade 
of the boxtype house is simple a cella with gable and entablature; it 
has no columns although it has corner pilasters. ‘The porch may be on 
the side or the front; it may be inset or set out; it may be one or two 
stories high. Most of the Greek detail is concentrated in the porch 
and doorway. A solid door is often flanked by a squared transom 
and side lights. Pilasters or columns are to be found on each side of 
the entrance. Sometimes the porch has an elaborate pediment and 
columns. In only a few cases is the entrance left unornamented. 
Windows are usually plain with a square block above them instead 
of a mitered joint. Frieze windows, often with delicate grilles, are 
sometimes used to light the second story. 

Variations on this boxlike house are to be found in the country 
where it was expanded by adding rooms either to the side or the 
rear of the house as the need arose. When the additions became 
a convention, the house was often built in a L-shaped plan and may 
have two or three parlors. The main portion is two storied and the 
side addition is of one story. Another variation is the T-shaped plan 
in which the additions were added behind the main house. Farm 
houses usually have wood and tool sheds added at any convenient 
place behind the main portion of the house. The T-shaped plan 
house is similar to the boxlike house from the front, for the additions 
extend behind it. The L-shaped plan house has additions and an 
inset porch on one side. It usually has corner boards not pilasters, and 
the Greek Revival detail is only in the cornice and moldings. 

The temple-type house is the best known Greek Revival design 
because of its prevalence in the South where it is known as the 
Southern Colonial style. The houses are rectangular, deep, and 
narrow with the gable end, containing the main entrance, facing the 
street. A columnar portico the full height of the house extends 
across the front. ‘These houses vary in size from the mansion to the 
two-story house of modest size and the one-story house. In this form 
convenience, flexibility, and interesting planning have given way to 
classical symmetry. The temple-type house has many variations 
created by adding wings on each side of the main portion. These 
wings are usually one story while the main body of the house is two 
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stories high. The roofs of the wings are hipped, gabled, or form 
half gables on each side of the main house. They join the main 
section at the second floor or under the entablature. The portico of 
the temple-type house usually has four columns although three or 
five columns are often found. The columns may be round or square, 
plain or fluted, and extend the full height of the building. The house 
is often placed ona podium. The facade of the temple-type house 
with wings expresses its greater flexibility of plan. The side wings 
are subordinate to the main building and build up the composition 
to the central mass. 

The interior is invariably remodelled to some extent. Fine wood- 
work and floors and some wood panelling are to be found. Rooms are 
small, rectangular, and cut up by many doors. In large temple-type 
houses the rooms on the first floor are high, large, and drafty, while 
the portico often makes those on the second floor dark and stuffy. 
Windows are regularly spaced, usually twelve paned, and high and 
narrow. Inside blinds were used instead of roller shades. The fire- 
place was of little or no importance in many cases. The stairway 
‘diminished in importance and lost its ornamentation. It was usually 
a compact structure at one side of the house. Interiors generally show 
heavy proportions and a relative absence of ornament. 

The Greek Revival style is to be found in many buildings other 
than dwellings; in fact, all the buildings of the period look very much 
alike. Churches, schools, courthouses, mills, and hotels are almost 
indistinguishable. 

Churches vary in size and decoration according to the wealth of 
the community and the date of their construction. The simple, small 
church is of the boxlike, meetinghouse type designed for the sermon 
not the ritual service and made Greek Revival by virtue of its heavy 
cornice decoration and its entrance framed by pilasters. In a more 
developed type, Greek pilasters and moldings are added to the 
tower. Some later churches are built of brick with pilasters of brick. 
The Greek Revival building was often remodelled and modernized 
by the addition of a Gothic tower. Incongruous pointed openings, 
high windows, and a central tower have been added to many old 
churches. 

One-room country schoolhouses are very similar to the small coun- 
try churches. They, too, have cornices, pilasters, and a bell tower. 
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Governmental buildings in small towns are almost indistinguishable 
from schools and churches. Cupolas, which have been destroyed, 
distinguished them from other buildings which had towers. The 
old state capitol at Detroit was in the Greek Revival style; however 
it is preserved only in drawings. Mills, too, when built of wood, have 
cornices. Hotels vary from the tiny frontier hotels with only cornices 
and corner boards to porticoed inns that are luxurious for the period. 
Hotels developed along territorial roads at an early period. Barns 
were built for wheat farming not dairying and show the same 
type of frame construction that was used for the house. Barns are 
the only buildings usually without Greek Revival decoration; how- 
‘ever, stables and carriage houses in towns are decorated so that they 
can be distinguished from schools only by their large barn doors. 

Contemporary opinions of the style varied from the admiration of 
the early settlers to the satire of James Fenimore Cooper who de- 
scribed the Greek Revival buildings in Home As Found: 


. .. the public sentiment just now runs almost exclusively and popu- 
larly into the Grecian school. We build little temples for our churches, 
and our banks, our taverns, our court-houses, and our dwellings. A friend 
of mine has just built a brewery on the model of the Temple of the 
Winds.® 


For about twenty years the Greek style reigned undisputed in 
Michigan. It gave the settlers a monumental, dignified architecture; 
it established a tradition of good taste, good materials, and good 
craftsmanship. Then the Greek Revival came to an end as abruptly 
as it began. It was basically a derivative style which first drew inspira- 
tion from the past but then lost its vitality as archaeological correct- 
ness became the criterion of excellence.* Builders showed a lack of 
feeling for structure in the Greek Revival period. They often sought 
for the effect of one material, for example, stone; while building with 
another, for example, wood or brick. Exterior detail was the primary 
architectural interest of the nineteenth century; a single set of details 
was applied to decorate any building.® Architects forgot that the basis 
of architecture is plan, mass, and interior space not decoration or 


8James Fenimore Cooper, Home As Found, 135 (New York, no date). 

THamlin, Greek Revised Architecture, 330. 

8Hamlin, Greek Revised Architecture, 333. 

9A.D.F. Hamlin, “Greek Architecture and the Critics, “in the Architectural 
Record, 62:513 (December, 1927). 
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design on paper. As fortunes were amassed, the new millionaires 
wanted to make their position obvious to all by homes more elabo- 
rate than the simple, dignified Greek style. Finally, the rapid expan- 
sion of the population, increased immigration of settlers from foreign 
countries, and movements of the people from farms to cities called 
for cheap housing built quickly by mass production.1° American 
architects were faced with demands for new kinds of buildings, large 
schools, factories, and railroad stations. They found new methods of 
constructing them by utilizing the use of the jig saw, cast iron, and 
mass production. 

Some of the Michigan Greek Revival buildings have been pre- 
served as family homesteads for sentimental reasons, but many more 
of them have fallen into neglect. Many of the finest examples have 
been restored as nearly as possible to their original condition. To a 
student of classical architecture a gleaming, white “Greek” temple 
presents a strange picture in the country landscape, but to many 
residents of the state these buildings symbolize the ideals and hopes 
of Michigan’s pioneers, and the work of restoration is being continued. 


10Hamlin, Greek Revised Architecture, 336. 





In an Upper Michigan Lumber Camp 
John J. Heéilala 


The following article on Life in an Upper Peninsula Lumber 
Camp as seen by a boy is presented to the readers of Micuican His- 
TORY just as it has been written by its author, Mr. John J. Heéilala. 
Mr. Heilala’s narrative is a vivid, and realistic description of a typical 
lumber camp as seen at first hand by a youth in his teens. Mr. 
Heilala was born in 1888, has written of his lumber camp experi- 
ences after having spent more than thirty-five years of his adult life 
as an engineer and surveyor in Marquette County. No attempt has 
been made by the editor to remove the original flavor of Mr. Heilala’s 
account. In his own words he has been “fortunate in being on the 
ground floor in the old pine timber days having worked in the old 
lumber camps in taking out the lordly pine,” and has “written from 
actual experience and not from theory. 


Ir was A SUNDAY AFTERNOON IN SEPTEMBER, 1904. Four boys, each 
about sixteen years old, left the village of Beacon, headed for the 
“far north.” If anyone happened to notice their departure, they saw 
that each was equipped with a “turkey” on his back. To the unini- 
tiated it should be explained that a “turkey” may be a fifty-pound 
flour sack filled with clothing, such as socks, shirts and underwear. 
This sack had a rope or strap tied at one corner with the other end 
tied to the mouth or opening of same and adjusted to the desired 
length. The rope or strap was thrown over the left shoulder and ran 
diagonally across the front to the end on the right side. These “tur- 
keys” were a common sight on lumberjacks in those days. 

I was one of the four. It was nothing unusual for a boy of sixteen 
to leave school and “go to work.” At any rate, that is what we four 
had done and now we were heading north to look for work at the 
Ferguson Camp 33 which was about eleven miles from Beacon and 


the only way to get there at that time was to “hoof it” along the tote 
road. 
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None of us had ever worked or had we ever been to a lumber 
camp before. Having listened to the lumberjack talk of Ferguson’s 
Camp, talk about sawyers, swampers, cant hook men, logging roads 
already cut and more to build, cross hauls, skidways and so on, fired 
us with a longing and a determination to be one of these lucky 
lumberjacks. We had dreams of coming back home every Saturday 
evening, a full-fledged lumberjack with pay and brag about what 
we did to bring out the lordly pine, the king of the woods in those 
days. 

It was a beautiful afternoon and our spirits and hopes were fired to 
the zenith. Our procedure was all planned ahead. We would walk 
into the bunk house nonchalantly, throw our turkeys on the “deacon 
seat,” take out our “Duke’s Mixture” and papers and roll a cigarette 
and if any lumberjack stared at us we would look him in the eye. 
They would not know that we were tenderfeet. That is what we 
thought. 

We left Beacon and took the old railroad grade to Lake Michi- 
gamme. This grade had been used about fifteen years before to 
’ convey the cord wood from the lake shore to the mine engine house. 
The wood was cut on the southwest end of the lake and towed on 
scows by tugs to the Champion end, where the cars of wood were 
hooked onto a cable from the mine and towed about three fourths 
of a mile to the boiler house. A scow carried 240 cords of wood. 

We followed this grade to the lake and took the grade of the old 
Marquette, Houghton and Ontonogan, from which a trail led along 
the east shore of the lake to the old “county road.” Where the Van 
Riper park on the champion beach now is located, nothing was 
known or even dreamed of at the time. Merely a trail beside some 
of the shingle mill company houses, that disappeared shortly after. 
The beach was there alright, but nobody used it. Too shallow for 
swimming, we all thought. It was my fortune to make a survey of 
this beach site twenty years later, for a proposed County Park. I 
located a proposed dock, bath houses, swings, teeter totters, a pump, 
a horse shoe court, etc. A popular park materialized here but we did 
not see anything of value at this spot at that time. We flushed a 
covey of partridges where the center of the Park now stands. 

We passed by the old shingle mill standing at the northeast shore 
and continued to the D.S.S.&A. railway. From there we followed a 
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trail to the old “county road.” This trail has long since disappeared. 
Thence along the “county road” to the bridge over the Peshekee 
River which was in good condition then and used for all travel to 
the west. Nothing remains of this either. A short distance from the 
bridge, we hit the old Iron Range & Huron Bay railroad grade. The 
rails had been pulled out but all of the ties remained; the grade was 
now used for a tote road north to the Ferguson Brothers’ and F. W. 
Reed & Co. lumber camps, of which there were several. No attempt 
had been made to remove the ties; the tote wagon had a compara- 
tively level but a bumpy road to traverse. 

Jubilantly, we hoofed it along, admiring the narrow river basin 
between towering cliffs of granite, the river on one side of the 
grade and then on the other. We crossed the meanderings of the 
river on sturdy wooden bridges several times. The railroad cut 
through rock and sand cuts here and there but for the most part on 
fill embankments with a borrow pit on the sides now and then. 
Many partridges were flushed on the grade and in one spot we 
watched a red deer drinking. For a while he watched us, up went 
the white flag and with a few bounds he was out of sight. (In later 
years, I had the privilege to grade, lower and widen this old rail- 
road grade for a County Road.) 

Reaching the confluence of the Dishno creek, our tote road left 
the railroad grade and turning to the right followed the creek chan- 
nel for about two miles. The heavy wheel ruts extending ahead on 
the Huron Bay grade indicated the existence of other lumber camps 
farther to the north. We had been told that some of the F. W. Read 
& Co. camps were higher up on the grade as was Ferguson’s Camp 
34 but we were on our way to Camp 33 and that went up the Dishno 
Creek where we were heading. 

The tote road climbed a high hill below which we could see the 
makings of a dam to be used by the Ferguson brothers on their drive 
the following spring. It was under construction then but looks pretty 
old and decomposed now, as dead as the river drive. The old drivers 
have gone and the drive has gone with them. The rivers perhaps 
will never see again the log booms with the drivers in their caulked 
boots and peevies, the wanigans, etc. 

From here the tote road went into heavy timber, large white pines, 
balsam and spruce, to emerge onto a virgin hardwood where we 
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flushed more partridges and watched deer bounding away out of 
sight. Suddenly, we came to a clearing and a large number of large 
log cabins, which were vacant at the time. We knew these, from 
former information given us, to be F. W. Read & Company’s Camp 
12. A large white cat suddenly left one of the buildings and streaked 
across the clearing to the sanctuary of the forest. We later found out 
that the cat which had been a camp pet got left at the camp when 
it disbanded a year before. It still kept the cabins as a home and 
headquarters, hunted from there to return to sleep at his home. 
However, it was wild as any wild animal of the woods, had lost the 
companionship of man and feared him more than anything else in 
the forest. I had occasion to get a glimpse of him twice in the next 
two years and always at this same Camp 12. Perhaps the only reason 
that I saw him at all was the fact he was snow white in color and 
a white streak, no matter how fast it traveled through the woods, 
can be easily discerned. It finally died in the woods as it was never 
seen after that. 

We explored the camp premises. A large and squat log cabin had 
‘a row of double-decker wooden bunks with some straw here and 
there. A large rusty box stove in the center with cross pieces of wood 
and hay wire to hang up socks above it. A “deacon seat”, in other 
words a bench, running along the line of bunks and a stand for 
water buckets beside a wash trough. Several pairs of “stags” were 
strewn on the floor. These are logging boots with the tops cut off, 
to use in the evenings and on Sundays in place of the heavy boot 
used in the woods. This, even we knew, was the bunk house. 

The next log house was a replica of the other in both size and 
shape. Exploring it, we found two rows of long tables extending 
lengthwise throughout the building. In the rear was a door leading 
to a partitioned off smaller room with a large range and a bunk. 
Barrels for storing water were near the range with empty fifty pound 
lard tins with a few pans and other tins strewn around. We sur- 
mised that the large room was the cook camp, known as the mess 
hall in this day but a fancy name as such was not known then. The 
smaller room was the cook’s holy of holies. He cooked and slept 
there and woe to the man with the temerity to enter it. He was 
considered lucky if he did not face a butcher knife or cleaver. The 
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cook was boss of the cook camp and exercised his right to the detri- 
ment of the foolhardy intruder, including the foremen. He worked 
from four o'clock in the morning to about nine at night, used what 
time was left in sleep and was highly and adequately paid. On a 
wall was a “want book” in which was listed the provisions needed 
from town and taken over by the tote team. The cook may have been 
a gentleman, but certainly no scholar as his notes appeared to prove 
to us. I can remember a few of them, to wit: some cabots, onigons, 
lettis, begis. We interpreted them to be cabbage, onion, lettuce and 
rutabagas (beggies). 

Now to the next building—a small frame building of lumber. 
This building had two wooden bunks, a wooden counter with shelves 
in the back extending from one wall to the other, a table with a 
drawer, the top of the table angled upward to the wall and with a 
home-made chair or stool in front, a place where a stove and pipes 
had been, but taken away. This, we surmised, was the office with 
a desk for correspondence and check writing. The shelves were for 
a van or commissary. On these were kept flannel shirts, underwear, 
logging boots and socks, mackinaws and caps besides tobaccos and 
snuff. ‘Tobacco usually was Peerless, La Turka, Myrtle Navy, Duke’s 
Mixture, Bull Durham and papers. There were no tailor-made 
cigarettes, as these were frowned upon and not tolerated by any 
lumberjack. The numerous axes were kept in the corners, the cant 
hooks under the bunks, as well as the saws. Some of them were 
hung on the walls. The hardware, such as files, knives, etc. were 
kept with the whetstones in boxes for that purpose. 

The next log building was the blacksmith shop as the forges, old 
horseshoes, old sleigh runners and other iron implements convinced 
even novices as we were. 

The next squat but large log cabin gave us a first hand evidence 
from a distance. A large horse-manure pile in front deduced the 
inference it must be the horse barn. 

Then there was the outhouse with a round pole to sit on and 
another pole in the back for a back rest. Perhaps it also was there 
for safety reasons to prevent an inebriated jack from falling backward 
to an ignominious and not easily forgotten result. On the wall there 
were the usual backhouse rhymes. One out of many, begins like 
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this, “If you come here at nature’s call, why then do you write upon 
the wall. If it is... .” The rest is unprintable. 

After carefully wandering all around the interesting premises we 
took to the tote road again and we now knew from advanced informa- 
tion that the Ferguson Camp 33 was near. 

After a short walk, we came to the clearing with similar large 
squat log buildings and very much in the same order. The exception 
was in that here was activity in place of the desertion in the other. 

We had arrived to Ferguson’s Camp 33! 

A few men were sitting down on a bench in front of the bunk- 
house. Four men were shooting horseshoes back of the camp. We 
noticed a large iron triangle beside the entrance to the bunkhouse 
and had heard from others that this was placed there to ring the men 
to the cook camp for chow. With a hasty glance at the other build- 
ings we entered the bunk house. Remember, this was on a late 
Sunday afternoon when the camp was almost filled to overflowing. 
On opening the door it seemed as if a hundred eyes peered at us. 
Men were lined sitting on the deacon seat. Almost every bunk 
seemed to hold a guy, some lying down and staring at us. Some 
were sleeping and others sitting in the bunk at various occupations, 
but it seemed that all of them were staring or glaring. Some were 
mending their clothes, some were disrobing and changing garments. 
Some were examining their underclothing for the elusive cootie and 
some were saturating their garments with kerosene to keep away as 
many of them as possible. Four men were sitting in a bunk playing 
“Smear” and a poker game was going on near the large box stove. 
One was sharpening an axe on the grindstone while another cranked 
the handle to keep it turning. A “musician” was sawing away at his 
fiddle. An old burly man with a white moustache poked his head 
out from his bunk in which he either had been lying or sitting, 
looked us over from head to foot and said, “A-aye, what in h— are 
you kids doing here? Looking for work, maybe? The heavy lifters! 
Egsocklay, Brrt!” We were too dumbfounded to answer. Our bra- 
vado melted clean through the hewn floor. Our turkeys did not get the 
proposed honor on the deacon seat but were dropped to set on the 
floor. We sat down sheepishly amid titters and chuckles from the 
deacon seat and from the bunks. Heavy lifters, my eye! Neverthe- 
less, that title stuck with us during all of our days out there. We 
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took a look at each other; we were rather short and frail. A couple 
of us would not tip the scales over a hundred pounds. 

The chore boy gave us a welcome respite by coming over and giv- 
ing us two upper bunks where the turkeys were hastily heaved. The 
chore boy’s business is to furnish bunks for newcomers and he did 
his duty to our inward relief. A young jack about nineteen years of 
age swaggered over to us and asked us if we had come there to look 
for work. We assured him that his assumption was correct. “There 
will be four of you hitting the tote road tomorrow morning,” said he 
swaggering away. This didn’t sound too reassuring and the thought 
of going home in the morning sort of dampened all of our plans of 
the last few weeks. We had to see Dominic Ferguson at once and get 
it off our chest! So we sauntered outside asking a jack if the small 
building was the office. Just then a good looking, square shouldered 
man with new eighteen inch hightop boots came out of the door 
and the jack whispered to us, “There is Ferguson, now.” He looked 
like a God to me and a God he was during my stay at the camp. 
(Kid hero worship.) 

I was appointed to preside for the four of us, so I walked over and 
said, “Mr. Ferguson, will you give me, that is, the four of us work 
at your camp?” He looked me over and looked over the other three 
and smiled. “Have you worked in the woods before?” “Oh, yes, sir. 
I have cut cord wood with my father.” He swept his eyes over us 
again and I thought of the contemptuous handle given us—“heavy 
lifters!” “Give the timekeeper your names and get your axes. Re- 
port to the foreman in the morning.” He turned around and walked 
back to the office. 

We were grinding our axes in the bunkhouse. We were part of 
Ferguson’s Camp 33 crew. Our names were in the timekeeper’s 
register. Four and a quarter pound double-bitted axes were given to 
all of us. This would sound like a large and heavy axe in these 
days but we were given the smallest of the lot. They all ranged from 
four and a quarter to five pounds! We were proud of ours and sharp- 
ened them to a keen edge. The white-moustached old man, who 
tacked the “heavy lifter’ handle on us, came over and showed us 
the correct way of sharpening. I came to know him well, and liked 
him. His bite was not near as bad as his bark. I knew his name then 
but I now recollect only that his first name was Tom and he hailed 
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from Michigamme. Most everyone called him Tom Brrrt anyway. 
All of the haw haw’s and titters were now forgotten and we all were 
in one family. 

“Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling-ling” sounded from the triangle outdoors 
and we filed with the others to the cook camp. Two long rows of 
tables extending lengthwise from one wall to the other greeted us 
as we came in. Long benches, the full length of the tables on both 
sides, to sit on. Enameledware plates upside almost touching one 
another respectfully welcomed each diner. There were the all iron 
knives and forks, tin soupspoon, tin teaspoon and a tin cup to be 
used for either tea or coffee in accordance with the diner’s taste. 
Large bowls of soup with a tin dipper to ladle it out, huge plates of 
roast beef, smaller plates of stewed pork and plates of hash, large 
bowls of mashed potatoes and others of gravy, high stacks of sliced 
bread with oleo margarine in ample cuts, pies, camp cookies, dough- 
nuts and sliced cake, all made in camp, greeted our hungry vision. 
All of the usual condiments, the familiar catsup bottles, vinegar 
_ bottles with wooden stoppers, salt and pepper, not forgetting the 
huge coffee and tea pots, the prunes and the applesauce. 

Two cookees waited on the tables. One assigned us our places 
and we sat to a full and satisfying meal. No one was allowed to 
talk except to ask the man sitting next to him to pass this or that. 
No loitering was allowed. As soon as one’s meal was finished he got 
up and went out. Near the end of the meal, they were leaving one 
by one and there was no congestion at the door. One soup plate 
catered to soup, meats, potatoes, gravy, applesauce, prunes and 
pies. As soon as the diner left, his dishes were picked up by cookee 
and taken to the dishwashing basin in the cook’s apartment. Wash- 
ing dishes usually took the cookees until about nine in the evening. 
They were carefully washed but not wiped by towels. They had 
racks placed over the hot stove for that purpose. Drying by towels 
would have taken another couple of hours more, so the rack-drying 
method was used in all lumber camps. 

We witnessed a fist fight on our first evening at camp. In fact, 
it was the only fight during our stay. It would seem that a number 
of men such as we had and confined to close quarters like sardines 
in a can would get more on edge and start quarreling with each other 
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now and then, but it seemed to be an exception and not encouraged 
by the camp crew. 

These two jacks had come back from town in the afternoon and 
were liquored up a bit. No doubt, but they had passed the bottle 
around some on the tote road. In the evening a quarrel started over 
some trivial affair and it led to words and more words. We listened 
to it rather listlessly and no one seemed to take much interest in it, 
when suddenly one jumped up and and said, “You're a rat, a goddam 
mushrat.” The other jumped up and swatted a fist to his face and 
for a half minute fists were flying pro and con. It intrigued the inter- 
est of us sixteen year olds and we ran to form a ring around the 
combatants but our refereeing was rudely put to an end by some of 
the crew, who pushed us to one side and grabbed hold of the pugi- 
lists, pulled them apart and the fight was over. The aggressor and 
his antagonistic contemporary both went into their bunks to nurse 
their wounds and quiet prevailed. The fiddler grabbed his violin and 
played a few tunes, the card game went on and the conversation in 
various groups hummed on as usual. Nine o’clock arrived, the chore 
boy blew out the kerosene lights, the poker players counted their 


chips and went to bed. The camp was now in darkness, excepting 
the glow from the box stove. In fifteen minutes healthy snores could 
be heard. 


Mowing Down the Pine 


It seemed that I had hardly closed my eyes when I was awakened 
by a diabolical ‘toot’ which was repeated time and again. Surely it 
cannot be Gabriel’s horn, this raucous, infernal din! Men were get- 
ting up, sleepily pulling on their boots and we followed suit. It 
slowly dawned on us that this was Monday morning and time to 
start the day. We were a part of the crew at Ferguson’s 33. All put 
on their bush clothes and many corncobs were lighted with a few 
desultory remarks from here and there. We waited to hear the wel- 
come breakfast ‘ting-a-ling’ from the triangle outside. When it came, 
we all marched single file to the cookcamp. The cookcamp was 
more smoky now than it was the evening before. The pleasing 
flavor of flapjacks and pork sausages permeated the air. 

We sat down in our designated places and tied into fried potatoes, 
pork sausages, flapjacks with corn syrup and coffee. We fortified the 
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inner man with delicious doughnuts and vanilla flavored fresh cake 
made by our cook, a Mr. Anderson. Leaving the cookcamp, we now 
were ready to fight a dozen wild cats and we did not have a long wait 
for hardly had we sat down for a minute when the foreman pushed 
open the door and quietly said, “Roll out, boys!” and every man 
jack was on his feet. We grabbed hold of our axes and followed the 
procession in pitch darkness! We had heard the expression “daylight 
in the swamp” but evidently the foreman did not commit himself, 
for there was no daylight yet. A little streak in the east portended 
what might be a rising sun but the forest still was in slumber and day- 
light did not come to us until about a half hour later. We trudged 
along a newly built logging road for about a mile to the scene of 
operations. We heard deer crashing in the woods but it was still 
too dark to see them. By the time we reached the late operations, day- 
light was pretty well on its way and we beheld the lordly pine 
standing to the north, south and west of us. A big slashing was to the 
east of us, stumps, pine tops, skid roads and skid ways of logs. The 
earth was gouged out on the skid trails due to numerous logs skidded 
along it and the air was scented with the smell of fresh earth and 
resinous pine. 

The teams of horses were coming in and we could hear the 
familiar exclamations of the teamsters with some profanity thrown 
in for good measure. We kept a wary eye on the foreman, wondering 
where he would place us. We had not long to wait. He picked out 
my three pals and said, “You three kids go in Tom Kelly’s crew to 
cut out logging roads,” and, looking at me, “You, kid, go swamping 
for Dan Sullivan.” Swamping! It was supposed to be more dignified 
work than road cutting and also a chance to take out pines, more like 
a ring-side seat in watching the felling and loading of pine. I felt 
honored and did not think of what the work might be ahead. 

I followed Dan Sullivan’s team to some felled pine. The sawyers 
and notcher were ahead of us in the virgin pine. The notcher sizes 
up the tree, looks up to see if it may be leaning in any certain direc- 
tion, also notes the location of other standing trees and makes a deep 
notch with his axe in the direction where he wants the tree to fall. 
He then goes and does the same thing on the next tree and so on. 
The sawyers come behind and start their saw on the opposite side of 
the notch and keep sawing until they come near the notch and the 
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tree will fall. When a tremor is felt or the tree begins to sway, the 
saw is pulled out and a shout, “Timberrrr!” is heard and the crashing 
of the monarch as it tears out and breaks small trees in its down- 
ward plunge. Sometimes the resinous pitch gums up the saw, neces- 
sitating a few drops of kerosene that the sawyers always carry with 
them. This usually is in a medicine sized bottle with a wooden 
stopper, which has a groove on the edge from which the correct 
amount of kerosene flows. If the notch is not made in the correct 
location, the saw may pinch and the sawyers have steel wedges for 
this purpose. Should it not be thick enough for the purpose, hard- 
wood wedges of larger size are sometimes used. 

The sawyers now cut the tree into merchantable length logs, 
usually twelve, fourteen and sixteen feet long, but do not trim 
them. The limbs are left on them and here is where the swamper 
comes in. His duty is to limb all the logs smoothly so they will not get 
caught on obstructions when skidding them in to the skidway. His 
duty also is to “swamp” a narrow roadway to hook up with another 
skid road in order that logs are kept moving to the large pile on the 
skidway. So this was my job! I wielded my double-bitted axe and the 
logs were smooth. I “swamped” narrow roads and Sullivan skidded 
out the logs. The work was not easy but I liked it. Dan was a young 
teamster and the two of us got along fine except in one instance 
where the fault was mine and I did not blame him for getting sore 
at the time. Dan was hooking on the chain at the butt end of a log 
and I was chopping off a large limb. I should have chopped in the 
opposite direction to where Dan was busy at the chain but I still 
was a greenhorn. I kept on chopping and a chip went off at a tangent 
like an arrow and hit Dan square on the nose! “You little son of a 
gun—I ought to kick your pants. Don’t you know better than to 
chop like that when I am putting on the chain?” He was holding 
and rubbing his nose which was swollen for the rest of the day. 
However, he got over his peeve and laughed it off. I liked Dan. 
Some teamsters will wait until a log is completely trimmed before 
they take it out but Dan was different. At times when pines were 
felled on or across each other, quite a jack pot was formed making 
the trimming difficult for the swamper. Dan would say, “Let’s put 
on a little force.”, hook up his team on the untrimmed logs and with 
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some crashing they would come in the open and out in the clear 
for easier trimming. 

The horn sounded at twelve, noon, very near to our work and we 
hied to the spot. The chore boy’s horses and wanigan was there, 
a fire crackling with a hiss and sputter, and fragrant wood smoke 
filled the air, fifty pound lard tins in the fire. One held roast beef, 
one beans, one mashed potatoes and one had scalding tea. A box 
held the knives, forks, spoons, cake, cookies, oleo and the usual 
condiments. The swampers, sawyers, teamsters, cant hook men and 
others, including my three pals came in small groups. Each got his 
plate, cup, knife, fork, and spoon and helped himself from the lard 
tins. As many as possible squatted around the fire but others found 
stumps, logs and tree tips to sit on while finishing the meal. After 
about a half hour, the foreman again said, “Roll out, boys!”.and each 
went back to the job. In the evening just a little before dark a loud 
“Halloo” could be heard. It was the foreman proclaiming the finish 
of the day. The younger fellows started to the camp on a run while 
the oldsters kept straggling in later in one’s, two's or small groups. 

In camp we washed off the soil and the pitch and with the ringing 
of the triangle we all headed for the cookcamp where we did full 
justice to the meal the cook had for us. The evening was spent in 
grinding axes and reminiscing the day’s work and the humorous inci- 
dents encountered. I, of course, bragged about the number of logs 
we skidded to the skidway and gave them firsthand information on 
cross hauls, in log decking with a horse, about the numbers of log 
piles I had seen at the main logging road. They had missed all of 
this on account of being away from the operations cutting a road in 
the swamps. I surely made the best of my newly acquired knowledge. 
We now had a chance to look around the premises. We visited the 
horse barn and watched the teamsters and the barn boss feeding and 
grooming the horses. Heavy harnesses hung on wooden pegs on the 
walls, including the sweat pads, collars and the conventional yellow 
fly netting with tassels. 

We were mostly interested in two teams of oxen in a corner of the 
big barn. These were large, homely looking brutes and were used in 
hauling logs and trees off the newly cut logging roads. They were 
habitually slow, but powerful; in fact, too slow moving for log skid- 
ding, but they were put to a profitable use on removing heavy 
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obstructions from the logging roads. A slow steady pull would remove 
stumps and other large obstructions where quick jerking movements 
of horses would often fail. The oxen are ornery and obdurate crea- 
tures, capable of taking punishment stoically. The driver of these 
animals uses a pointed prod instead of a whip, as a rule, and steadily 
prods them on the flanks to keep them on a move. No lines are used; 
the steering is all done by repeated gee’s and haw’s. Ox driving re- 
quires a lot of patience and it is common knowledge in all lumber 
camps that an ox driver will always go to heaven because he has 
had hades on earth out here. One day one of the drivers went to town 
on a big drunk and didn’t show up for a week. In the meantime a 
very meek sort of man called Matt Patty was ordered to take his place 
as a driver. Well, poor Matt suffered all the known tortures of hades 
while trying to get these oxen on the move. He would holler, “Gee” 
and the oxen turned their heads to the right and went straight ahead. 
He would shout, “Whoa, back up!” and the oxen would take one 
step back and the process would be repeated again. Matt would 
resort to the prod and with the same result. One of the jacks watched 
him for a while and said to him, “I’d make them ornery so-and-so’s 
go to the right instead of straight ahead if I was driving.” Poor 
Matt’s cup of bittrness over-flowed. He burst out crying, “What 
can you do-o-o when they go-0-0?” 

We visited the blacksmith shop with a carpenter shop at the end. 
Here the carpenter had been busy making V plows for winter use 
although we were enjoying September weather with most of the 
foliage still on the trees. Evidently they were not taking chances on 
a possible early fall. Here was the material in the hewing stage for 
a water sprinkler to be used for iced roads in the winter. In the 
blacksmith shop sleigh runners were being built and shaped and 
dozens of new and old horseshoes were lined up on the wall. 
Apparently, everything would be in readiness when the snow comes 
and the logs get on the move to the river and to be driven by a grav- 
ity flow along the Peshekee River all the way to Lake Michigamme, 
in the spring. 

Our first week was up. We had eaten our supper and made a 
trip to the office to speak with the clerk and time keeper. We wanted 
to know our rating so that we could tell our parents and friends how 
we are making out. The clerk told us that our rating is thirteen 
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dollars a month and free board. That amounted to exactly fifty cents 
and board each work day. This amount was one half of men’s wages. 
They were paid at the rate of twenty six dollars per month or a 
dollar and board each work day. Of course, the skilled laborers were 
paid a little more, perhaps thirty or thirty-five dollars a month. Our 
pay was a little under from what we had expected but we were 
satisfied. Were we not a part of Ferguson’s camp crew? That was 
something. — 

We all had a little touch of homesickness which, of course, none 
of us would confess to. At any rate, we hit the tote road to Beacon 
and home in pitch darkness. We walked and we ran; forgotten were 
the ten or eleven hours of labor we had put in that day. We startled 
a deer which had been walking toward us along the tote road and 
we had a glimpse of its whit flag as he bounded away. We had 
wings on our feet; in a short time we reached the Huron Bay grade 
and the Peshekee River. In a dogtrot the miles melted away and soon 
we were to Lake Michigamme and an up-hill grade for a mile and 
we were to Beacon and to home. It felt good to be at home and 
.telate the week’s experience at the camp while sitting at mother’s 
coffee and lunch table. A complete change of clothing and a hot 
bath made me feel at home again. 

We left for the camp again on the following afternoon and 
leisurely strolled along the old railroad grade, pegging stones at the 
many partridges on the hill. We saw ducks in several places in the 
river and put them to flight with our stones. I hope the reader is 
charitable and lenient in not condemning us too much. The only 
mitigating factor could be that we were kids. We stoned everything 
that came our way. We did not hit anything but we were satisfied 
in scaring them and watching them go. In the lowlands above the 
Dishno dam we saw several deer. We stoned them also and sent 
them on a wild, headlong plunge. Whether the stones scared them 
or the wild waving antics of ours, not unlike a bunch of savages on 
a war dance, we did not know. 

We arrived at the camp before the supper bell rang, had a full, 
satisfying meal and played cards in the bunk house that evening like 
all old-timers. On the following morning Dan Sullivan did not show 
up. He had been detained somewhere and did not arrive at the camp 
until late in the evening. Some thought he had been out on a drunk 
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but I didn’t think so. Dan was staid and sober. The team stayed 
in the barn this day and was taken care of by the barn boss. I took 
my four and a quarter pound double-bitted axe and went to the opera- 
tions and asked the foreman where he would put me to work. He 
said, “Go tailing down with Step-and-a-half on the next skidway.” 
This was quite an order. I was versed enough with the camp ver- 
nacular to know that “tailing down” was rolling logs on the skidway 
to the pile where they were decked up with a horse and decking 
chain in piles perhaps twenty feet high. I know Step-and-a-half 
well. His first name was Jake, a little fellow not bigger than myself, 
who had a peculiar gait. He would take a normal stride with his 
left foot and bring his right a short distance ahead of his left and 
repeat this action. The nickname of Step-and-a-half fitted him to a 
“T” and was coined by the foreman. I went over to the skidway 
and there was Jake, grinning at me. He already had taken up his 
cant hook and mine was lying on the ground near him. Cant hook! 
We were supposed to use that unwieldy tool! No wonder that Jake 
was grinning. He knew no more of a cant hook than I did. I picked 
mine up and spun it as I had seen experienced cant hook men do. 
The awkward hook dangled back and forth. Jake grinned. I said, 
“Alright, you try it.” He slowly placed the hook on a log and bore 
down on the handle, gave a pull and the log canted half over. Well, 
we worked hard that day and by the force of hard labor, we managed 
somehow. The teamsters would bring in a log and leave it in a 
position where the two ends were outside of the long hewed skids on 
the ground. They helped us out some by placing the log in such a 
position where it would easily start its roll on the skids. ‘This would 
not have been necessary to do for experienced cant hook men but 
they knew us to be novices at this work and with plenty of banter 
and good natured ridicule they placed the logs in favorable positions 
for us. Now, we ‘cant hook men’ grabbed the log on each end. 
Jake on one end and I on the other, placed our hooks awkwardly to 
bite into the bark near the ends and with a pull about at the same 
time, rolled the log along the skids. We learned many tricks in the 
trade before the day was over. Sometimes, one end of the log was 
off on a right angle and the log would have rolled off of the skids 
unless quick action was resorted to in placing the cant hook on the 
opposite end for leverage. This did not require skill but some hard 
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labor. Toward the afternoon we had acquired a little skill with the 
hook and managed somehow. The foreman passed by a couple of 
times during the day and gave us a slight grin as we held the hooks 
like professionals. W were glad he did not ask for a demonstration. 
We were getting a little more confident in the afternoon and took 
little “fives” to watch the decking of the logs. The decker employs 
one horse with a very light and long steel chain hooked on to a bar 
at the end of the tugs at the horse’s rump. This chain goes over the 
log pile and to the side where we were “tailing”. The chain is pulled 
under a log at the approximate center and looped over to be fastened 
by an attached hook on top of the log pile. The horse now goes 
ahead and the loop in the chain rolls the log upward to the top. 
Here is where experienced cant hook men are required. A cant hook 
man walks on each side and they keep the log at right angles to 
the chain. If one end gets ahead of the other, I have seen the cant 
hook man leap in the air and grab the log with the movable hook 
in mid air and hold it until the log is straightened out again. He 
must gauge his thrust in a way that when he hits the log with the 
- pry end of the tool the force of it swings the hook to grab on the 
other side. You may talk about your ballplayers catching a ball by 
leaping from the ground, but how about using a heavy, unwieldy 
instrument with a dangling hook attached to it and grab a fast heavy 
moving pine log above his head and do it almost instantaneously? 

The day came to an end. We were tired but happy. In the eve- 
ning at the bunkhouse, I talked from experience. Jake and I com- 
pared notes to our edification and the pals, the road builders had 
little to say. They had easier work and were drawing the same pay 
but there wasn’t much to talk about. 

The next morning I went swamping for Dan and worked with 
him for about three weeks longer. 

On a certain morning I was limbing a large pine log when I 
happened to look up to see Mr. Ferguson looking at me. I kept on 
chopping to show him I was interested in my work. He walked over. 
“Hello, kid!” “How do you do, Mr. Ferguson.” “Pretty hard work, 
isn’t it, kid?” “Oh, no, not too hard.” “Leave your axe on this stump 
an take this.” I was dumbfounded. He handed me a little plaything 
about the size of George Washington’s hatchet when he cut down 
the cherry tree. It had a handle about thirteen or fourteen inches 
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long and a head that didn’t weigh more than a carpenter's hammer. 
What would I do with that? “I want you to blaze trees behind me 
this morning.” I held the little axe and followed him, still mystified. 
We walked through the woods for perhaps a quarter of a mile or 
more, neither one of us saying anything. We came to a corner post. 
I noticed a blaze in a tree near the post that had several signatures 
and dates and also noted that there were odd looking figures cut into 
the blaze that looked very old to me. Mr. Ferguson didn’t enlighten 
me and I didn’t ask. He took out his compass and sighted toward 
the north. “I want you to follow me and make a blaze on the larger 
trees on two sides, like this.” He made a blaze on the north and 
south sides of a pine near the post. He went ahead slowly and kept 
looking at his compass and I blazed behind him. I began to notice 
some older blazes on some of the trees and he told me not to deface 
them but make a new blaze to one side or above it. I did as I was 
told. We went through some nice white pine timber, through nar- 
row spruce swamps, over many logs, dethroned monarchs of bygone 
days, rotting under ferns, into pine timber again. Encountered old 
blazes now and then and Mr. Ferguson stopped at an old post with 
similar markings on a tree near by. Very little had been said between 
us, except when I stumbled once. He laughed and asked me if I had 
hurt myself. 

We continued north from this post and I kept blazing the trees. 
Again we passed through pine woods, through some virgin hardwood 
and through narrow swamps encountering some very old blazes on 
some of the trees. At first it did not dawn on me that these white 
markings on trees would be anything, but Mr. Ferguson said they 
were the old Government line blazes and asked me if I had ever 
seen any of them before. I told him I had not. I could have told 
him that they wouldn’t have meant anything to me if the woods 
were full of them. After some time we reached another post and 
Mr. Ferguson informed me it was a section corner. There were trees 
nearby here also having a number of names and dates. 

“Well, kid, let’s go east from here for about a half mile.” I didn’t 
care if he had said five miles. This was easy work and I would have 
liked to tramp all day. We went eastward, blazing as we went along 
and finally reached another post in the hardwoods mixed with scat- 
tered balsam, spruce and some large white pine. “This will be 
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enough; we'll go south from here to hit the logging road. You 
needn’t do any more blazing.” He looked at his compass and started 
southward and I followed him. After about a ten minute’s walk or 
so we came to the logging road we used for a trail between the camp 
and the woods operations. He took my little axe and said, “I’m going 
to the camp. You go to your swamping for the afternoon.” He 
looked at me. ““Swamping is a little too hard work for a kid of your 
size. Go in Tom Kelly’s crew cutting logging roads tomorrow morn- 
ing. You won’t find the work quite as hard.” “Yes, sir.” 

I was glad of the chance to try something else. After this easy 
morning’s work, I hated swamping. I was also happy in the fact that 
I would be with my pals. We would now be all together. 

I took my time in walking to the woods operations. I judged the 
time to be about eleven by the sun and then heard a “Get up” behind 
me and knew that the chore boy was coming into the woods with 
his horse and wanigan. I stepped aside to let him go by and sat on 
a log to stop and think. This was the first easy morning I had since 
coming to the camp and I felt free as a bird, all to myself now and 
. ho one to order me around. I knew that it would take some time for 
the chore boy to build his fire, warm his meat, beans and mashed 
potatoes and to boil up his tea. I sat and sat. Nothing to do for the 
moment. My axe was way over on a stump and it would stay there 
until after lunch. This morning’s work had been easy and interest- 
ing. Other men must have followed the same line before us, the 
registrations proved that. I then and there decided that I would 
study to be a surveyor. After a while I got up and worked the log- 
ging road to the fireplace. The chore boy had built his fire and was 
warming the food. I helped him with the firewood until the foreman 
came. He did not ask questions and hardly appeared to notice me. 
I deduced that he knew I had been with Ferguson. After lunch I 
went back to my swamping. Dan asked me how I liked being a 
surveyor for the morning. 


I went’out with my pals in Tom Kelly’s crew in the morning. 
The lads were glad to have me with them and I was happy to be 
with the gang. Tom Kelly was a little bald-headed man with a small 
black derby on top of his head. He was not exactly fair with us at 
all times, taking an unfair advantage at times of our childishness, 
but we finally got wise to him and thereafter were not so quick to 
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jump at all of his suggestions. One day he asked us to take a contract, 
saying that the other main logging road was close by and as soon 
as we reached it we could take the rest of the day off and do as we 
liked. We worked hard all day with no sign of the other road. He 
kept telling us right along that it is just ahead and that we will reach 
it soon. W did, but it was noon on the next day. That settled it— 
no more contracts. On this first morning we arrived to the main 
logging road, Tom Kelly kept telling me how much of a better job 
road building is compared to swamping and how reasonable of a man 
he was if we did a fair day's work and did not play too much. I 
agreed with him. 

The logging road now followed a piece of what was called a low 
highland. We had to bring it through highland spruce, balsam and 
cedar of rather large size. I was ready to start chopping down the 
trees near the ground but my pals showed me how it was done. I 
now was the greenhorn and they were the professionals. The way 
to do it, they explained to me, was to scrape out the moss from the 
roots away from the trunk and chop out each root. I watched how 
they did it, tackled a large cedar, chopped out the main roots about 
two feet from the trunk and the cedar toppled over, leaving bare 
earth where the tree had stood. This made a flat road like a boule- 
vard and intrigued my interest at once. Why, this was a science. I 
cut off the top and the ox team pulled it away. I kept on felling 
large trees by cutting off their roots and found much pleasure in this 
work. We later emerged into a flat and long alder swamp and these 
were close cut and had to be carried over and thrown to the edges 
of the road. The main logging road which will be iced in the winter 
must necessarily be as flat as possible because huge loads are hauled, 
where all grades must be eliminated as much as possible. Therefore 
it follows along swamps which in most places are flat as a table. 

In the evening at camp we heard that one of the cookees and a 
swamper had quit during the day, the swamper leaving a note in 
Finnish on the bunkhouse table. On it he informed, by and large, 
that men were being paid at the rate of twenty dollars per month 
and this created quite a commotion and a lot of discussion in the 
camp that evening with many threatening to quit in the morning. 
When the foreman rolled the boys out in the morning, about two 
thirds of the men went out as usual but the remaining third stayed, 
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some cussing clamorously, others muttering. Getting in line in the 
procession on their way to work. Ferguson called me into his office 
and asked me what the trouble was at the camp and why so many 
stayed in. I told him of the note left there saying that men were 
being paid off at the rate of twenty dollars a month. He got out the 
clerk’s time and account book which showed that this swamper re- 
ceived a dollar per day or the rate of twenty six dollars a month. He 
also showed where the twenty dollar rate came in. The cookee was 
a mere’ boy, about my age and size, and he had been paid at this 
rate. Mr. Ferguson told me to go into the bunkhouse and tell this 
to the men, and if any doubt my word, have him or all of them come 
to the office for substantiation. After questioning me, most of them 
went to work, three or four had made up their minds to quit and 
took their pay. 

They called him Slim. No one seemed to know where he came 
from. He walked into the bunkhouse one evening with a packsack 
on his back, set his pack down and greeted the fellows. Over six 
feet tall, this lithe limbed, square shouldered giant presented a pic- 
- turesque figure of strong and limber manhood. Suddenly one became 
aware that the conversation in camp had ceased. The stranger’s 
clothing, not new but showing a good amount of wear, was neat and 
of a better texture than of the common run of jacks. Towering above 
the other ragged and soiled common woodsmen, this young giant 
had something of the free grace of the educated man in his posture. 
Any doubt of it was soon dispelled in listening to his speech which 
was free of the lumberjack vernacularism. A quiet, unobtrusive 
talker, he appeared to be familiar with the slang of the native idiom 
but lacking the impulse to use it. On being asked where he headed 
from, he merely remarked that he had worked at F. W. Read & 
Company camp 11 as a cant hook man and that he had been hired 
by Ferguson in the same capacity. He turned out to be one of the 
best cant hook men in the country. Perhaps twenty-two or twenty- 
three years of age, with all his towering height, he was quick and 
agile as a weasel and a thrust with his cant hook on a fast moving 
log never missed its mark. 

His bunk was next to mine and this tallest man in camp took me, 
one of the shortest and most frail; under his wing and we became 
the best of friends. He called me “the big, square shouldered man.” 
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I asked him if that was supposed to be a disparaging remark. He 
said, “No, it isn’t, part of it is true. You have square shoulders”. 

It was a treat to watch him as a top loader; he was always good- 
natured, never a braggart and never forcing himself to the front; at 
lunch time in the dim background of the glow and smoke cast by 
the fire he stood, a gigantic figure, quiet and yet with something 
imperceptible in his outline. 

September had gone, October was passing. The camp was situated 
on the swampy shore line of the Dishno creek. In the mornings 
dense, white fog often rose from the creek and swamp. “There’s a 
frosty nip in the water this morning,” Slim would say. Leaves were 
falling and a clear still night stripped the trees almost bare. A few 
flakes of snow fell, the wind sighed dismally among the bare trees, 
the yellowhammers gathered in colonies around the camp enclosure, 
the crows congregated with their raucous caw-cawing and the first 
flocks of wild geese passed the camping grounds on their long flight 
to the far south. 

Skidways of pine logs were getting higher and longer and number- 
ing in the hundreds on the main logging roads. Slim was there with 
no apparent effort, no matter what size of a monarch was decked to 
him. With a dexterous and quick thrust here, then there and the 
log fell in place. 

I continued on in Tom Kelly’s gang, chopping out logging roads. 
The longest and widest was cut to the Dishno dam. Step-and-a-half 
with another lad we called “Heikki” was also in the gang and they 
really were funny and the life of the party. Our time passed pleas- 
antly listening to the quips and gags of these two. Jake was funny 
to look at in the first place and his figure of speech was equally as 
comical. That alone was enough to incite laughter. He could not 
pronounce the hard letter “c”. He would, for instance, say “Gee, 
there are nice gakes and gookies in the gook gamp.” 

One day Jake and Heikki decided to quit the job. They worked 
as diligently as all the others on the job but surprised the boss, Kelly, 
by saying that when the sun reaches that tall tamarack to the south 
we are quitting. Jake and Heikki did not like Kelly anyway and 
Tom was now nonplussed. He did not know what the score was, 
whether to believe them or not, knowing them to be such tricky 
liars at best and they would confuse him with a sly, and at the same 
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time, a deliberate, glance at the tamarack. We gathered that the 
sun would reach the tree by about eleven o’clock and when it did 
reach it Jake and Heikki shouldered their axes and walked away, 
casting a grinning backward glance, they were gone. Poor Tom 
Kelly had his trials and tribulations with his gang of kids. 

October passed and November opened with a heavy snowfall on 
a Saturday evening. We had our supper at the camp and were ready 
to hit the trail for our weekend trip to Beacon and home. 

We asked Mr. Anderson, our cook for some doughnuts for the 
inner man on our eleven mile hike along the tote road. Mr. Ander- 
son was not very keen on handing out doughnuts to every Tom, 
Dick and Harry who asked for them and a fellow could not exactly 
blame him for it either. After all, he is called upon to make hun- 
dreds of them at a stretch and that takes up a lot of his time. How- 
ever, we kids were on the right side with him and he took a fancy 
to our kid appetites and would grin and point to the bulging dough- 
nut box and we did not need a second invitation. We each would 
take a half dozen, thank him for it and start on our dogtrot to town 

‘and home. We thumped and splashed in the ruts in the almost 
unpenetrable darkness and noticed on arriving to the Dishno dam 
that it was now completed and taking on a good head of water. It 
was originally built by F. W. Read & Co. but had been repaired by 
the Ferguson crew. 

Heavy flakes were now falling and with the visibility almost at 
zero we plunged and splashed but made good headway. We had to 
take extra precautions in crossing the bridges over the Peshekee 
River of which there were many, as the wet snow was getting slip- 
pery and the darkness deceiving. Nevertheless, we maneuvered our- 
selves over them without a bad slip or accident of any kind. Our 
leather boots were getting wet and so were our socks and feet but 
we had been wet before and did not mind it so much. By the time 
we were at the shore of Michigamme Lake the snow was hitting us 
on the face with blizzard-like slaps and we now knew that old man 
winter had arrived. It was a relief to open the home door for a quick 
change of clothes, a mother’s meal and a hot bath. 

The next evening we went back to the camp. It was still snowing 
a little but was letting up some. It had snowed all of the night 
before and mostly all Sunday and we tramped in about sixteen inches 
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of snow. We now were equipped with “Gold Seal” hightop rubbers 
and two of the crew had new blue and red plaid mackinaws. Hav- 
ing a late start this time, we arrived at the camp about half past nine 
at night and found it in darkness with the exception of a glow from 
the big box stove. Already healthy, sonorous snores could be heard 
from many of the lower and upper deck bunks. We undressed 
quietly and we also were soon asleep and no doubt vying with the 
other champion snores. 

In the morning we were awakened to a different panorama from 
our familiar surroundings. Almost a foot and a half of snow was 
everywhere with the evergreens loaded with it. Most of the jacks 
wore rubbers now in place of leather boots, some had woolen pants, 
(Soo’s or McMillans), but some were still dressed in the conven- 
tional blue denims. They were the wet, sorry looking specimens get- 
ting back to the camp after the day’s labors. 

In starting our snowy tramp to the workings in the morning, I 
mentioned to my white moustached friend, Tom, from Michigamme 
something about the deep snow ad heavy tramp ahead. “Egsocklay, 
Brrrt. Not only deep, but for miles around. Brrrt.” 

The aspect of the north woods had now changed. Light snow 
everywhere, small evergreens leaning and bent over from the weight 
of the snow clinging on the laden branches, the sawed tree tops like 
fleecy mounds of villages of Eskimo snow houses. The wild denizens 
of the forest had been busy the night before. Here, deer had been 
tracking and browsing, the snowshoe rabbits had built their trails 
in the swamps, mouse and squirrel tracks in profusion, a startled 
partridge exploded with a whirr and a din from the soft snow, leav- 
ing a hole with an impression of its wings. A mink’s track left the 
water of Dishno creek and disappeared again into the rapids. We 
road choppers followed the freshly cut logging road to the end of 
operations. Others branched off to the scene of their individual 
workings, the top loaders and other cant hook men to their skidways, 
the sawyers to the edge of the pine woods, the swampers and team- 
sters to their logs. 

The following morning the foreman singled out all of us kids and 
put us to tramping the main log roads. The snow had fallen on 
unfrozen ground, the swamps being now water and mud. The camp 
was now ready to begin on getting the roadbeds in shape for the 
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winter haul, the swamps had to be frozen to a solid ice and that is 
where we came in. Our job was to tramp every foot of the wide 
roadway, mixing snow with water in places six and eight inches deep. 
Our water proof “Gold Seal” rubbers were now a Godsend and kept 
our feet dry. We slopped through the snow into water, swept snow 
into it with a sweep of our foot, padding it into a snowy soup and 
almost every inch was covered. We tramped in rows for a while 
until it became monotonous, then each tramped individually until 
the whole expanse was pock marked with what looked like millions 
of tracks. Always a white roadway ahead and a yellow area behind. 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, to an equivalent of perhaps thirty or more 
miles a day. Mr. Ferguson came over to see us once during the day 
and evidently was satished with our work and leaving with no 
comment. 

We kept on tramping for a week or ten days. Every morning in 
passing over the area tramped the day before we noticed that during 
the night the tramped over area was frozen hard as concrete. 

Flaky snow fell and levelled the pock marked ice and the winter 
- drive was on. Teamsters tested the iced swamps, made ruts in the 
snow over the ice with their bunked log sleighs. Sprinklers were used 
all night long and a steady stream of water flowed on the roadway 
and the roads were now ready for the sleigh haul. The camp car- 
penter had built fourteen-foot bunks on the sleighs and surprisingly 
large and towering loads of pine logs were hauled by one team of 
horses on these iced roads. Team after team plodded along and the 
rollways at the Dishno dam began piling up with huge stockpiles 
of pine to be rolled into the river in the spring and when the gates 
were raised, to hurl down to the Peshekee and thence to the Michi- 
gamme Lake where a hoist had been built. From here it was shipped 
by rail to the sawmills. A hoist here was considered more expedi- 
tious than booming the five or six miles across the lake to Michi- 
gamme River and a drive ta Marinette. 

Let it be explained, that the iced road was not level or uniform 
at all places. It was necessary to carry the road over highland in 
spots from swamp to swamp and the grades, however slight, made 
sleighing with these huge, towering loads very hazardous. On a 
down grade it was necessary to employ a sander, known as a “road 
monkey.” His job was to keep a fire burning on the sand cut near 
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the roadway to dry the sand which he shovelled in the ruts. This 
sand retarded the heavy loads coming down the grade and this sand- 
ing was repeated for every sleigh load. If this had not been resorted 
to, the momentum of the speeding sleigh would have crashed and 
killed the team of horses ahead, possibly leaving the road and cap- 
sizing with serious injury or death to the driver. Death rode with 
these teamsters as it did with the river drivers in the spring. Each 
man knew this but were always willing to take the chance. 

The logs were piling up on the rollways above the Dishno dam 
when I left the employ of Ferguson Brothers. My father planned 
on building a new log house and I left to help Dad in the cutting 
and hauling of the logs. I bid good-bye to Slim. He shook my hand 
and promised to look me up in the spring after the drive was over. 

On a sunny day in the spring word was brought to me of Slim’s 
death. He was drowned at the booms on the Dishno dam. 





Michigan News 


From “Dancinc as Our Fatuers Dm,” with school children in 
colorful costumes stepping out lively measures, to the “Motorcade 
to Historic Sights in Detroit,” the program of the seventy-seventh 
annual convention of the Historical Society of Michigan was fast- _ 
moving, entertaining, and “full of good works.” All persons who 
attended recognized the rich result of careful planning and diligent 
work on the part of the program committee, the Detroit Historical 
Society, and the staff of the Detroit Historical Museum. 

Because of the uniformly good quality of this program, it is not 
easy to select high points. Most of those who attended might agree 
that the two luncheon programs were outstanding. The “Historical 
Style Show,” with Margot Pearsoll as misstress of ceremonies was a 
happy combination of nostalgia, good humour, information, and 

entertainment. 

’ In an entirely different way, the Saturday luncheon was still more 
impressive. It was at this time that the Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion presented Dr. Milo M. Quaife with a certificate of recognition 
for his lifelong devotion and notable contributions to history. 
Willard C. Wichers, president of the commission, made an appro- 
priate presentation speech. Dr. Quaife’s response illustrated the 
wisdom of the Historical Commission in selecting him for this 
recognition. The keynote of Quaife’s response was humility and 
appreciation. He explained that if this recognition was deserved, it 
was because he had had certain fortunate “breaks.” Among the 
“breaks” mentioned by Dr. Quaife were: a wise father, stimulating 
teachers, and fine students. 

But this report should not overlook the amazing exhibit of the 
School Activities Committee which was operated so effectively under 
the chairmanship of Ellen Hathaway. The group programs on mu- 
seum projects and building a local historical society were informative 
at the same time that they were entertaining. The whole Detroit 
Historical Society Guild, the Cultural Center—every feature had 
a part in making this program one to remember as pleasurable and 
valuable. 
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Five new trustees were elected at the annual meeting of the society: 
Robert Beal of Mount Clemens, Ann Boyer of Detroit, Mike Church 
of Ann Arbor, Frank DuMond of Grand Rapids, and Harriet Kil- 
bourn of Petoskey. When the trustees organized on Saturday 
morning they chose Alexis Praus of Kalamazoo to succeed Elizabeth 
Adams as president and Richard O’Dell of Marquette to succeed 
Madison Kuhn as vice president. Lewis Beeson continues as secretary- 
treasurer. 

The tone of the whole convention was expanding activity for 
community service. The officers and the society face a vital challenge 
in the year ahead. 


Tue Gocgesic County Hisrorican Society was organized 
September 12, 1951, at a meeting held at the Carnegie Library in 
Ironwood. The following officers were elected: John A. Sepplan, 
Ironwood, president; Norman Bunker, Ironwood, secretary-treasurer; 
Mrs. A. J. Wagner, vice-president for Ironwood; and Joseph W. Gill, 
vice-president for Wakefield. 


Rapio stration WABJ wir Mr. James Geriry, JRr., OWNER, 
played host September 18, 1951, to twenty-one Lenawee County Cen- 
tennial Farm Families. Other guests included Dr. Lewis Beeson, Sec- 
retary of the Michigan Historical Commission; state senator, Elmer 
Porter; Representative Rollo G. Conlin; Mayor Claude E. Porter of 
Adrian; Mr. LeRoy H. Titley, Chairman of the Board of Supervisors; 
Mr. Louis G. Hall, Lenawee County Agricultural Agent; and Mr. 
J. P. Witt, President of the Lenawee County Fair Board. 

The program started with a parade at ten o'clock with the Cen- 
tennial Farmers and guests riding through down town Adrian from 
the Fair grounds in horse-drawn vehicles. School children, who had 
been dismissed for the morning, lined the streets to enjoy the parade. 
A delicious pioneer-menu luncheon was served at the Lenawee 
County Club at noon. It consisted of roast turkey, sweet potatoes, 
tutabagas, chopped cabbage, dutch cheese, hot johnnycake, fresh 
butter, pumpkin butter, spice cake, plums, and coffee. Miss Isabella 
Tripp, a member of the radio station personnel and a Centennial 
Farmer, prepared the menu and made the pumpkin butter from a 
pioneer recipe. The guests in the afternoon enjoyed the races and 
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free acts at the Adrian Fair Grounds which preceded the presenta- 
tion of the Centennial Farm metal markers by Dr. Lewis Beeson. 

On September 27, 1951, sixteen Kalamazoo County Centennial 
Farmers were presented with centennial markers. The presentation 
was made by Mr. Willard C. Wichers, president of the Historical 
Commission. Present at the ceremonies at the Fair Grounds were: 
another member of the commission, Dr. Willis F. Dunbar of Kala- 
mazoo; the commission’s secretary, Dr. Lewis Beeson of Lansing; 
Senator Carlton H. Morris; two state representatives: the Honorable 
Wade Van Valkenburg and Cyril H. Root; Mr. Alexis A. Praus, 
Director of the Kalamazoo Public Museum and Mr. John E. Clem- 
entz, president of the Kalamazoo County Historical Society. In spite 
of the inclement weather all but two of the families were present. 

During 1951 Farm Centennial Certificates and Markers were pre- 
sented to the owners of farms whose land had been in the possession 
of the same family for more than one hundred years. ‘The certificates 
are formal documents signed by the members of the Historical Com- 
mission, the Secretary of State, and the Governor under the Great 
. Seal of the State, attesting to the fact of continuous ownership. The 
markers are black upon white enameled steel plates, twenty-two by 
thirty inches in size, accompanied by a name plate, which are to be 
displayed on the farm. Four hundred of the markers were provided 
the Historical Commission by the Detroit Edison Company and the 
Consumers Power Company. 

The Detroit Edison Company and the Consumers Power Company 
assisted the Historical Commission in six county-wide presentations 
of the centennial markers. ‘The first was at Pontiac on June 12, when 
as guests of the Oakland County Pioneer and Historical Society, 
nineteen centennial farm metal markers were presented to Centen- 
nial Farmers; followed by the presentation of thirty-seven at the Cass 
County Fair at Cassopolis, of thirty-two at the Monroe County Fair 
at Monroe, and twenty-nine to Jackson County centennial farmers 
as guests of the Jackson Kiwanis Club. See “Michigan News in the 
September, 1951, issue of Michigan History. 

The first list of Michigan Centennial Farmers, who received Cen- 
tennial Farm Certificates during the year 1948, appeared in the 
March 1949 issue of Michigan History. Centennial Farmers receiving 
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the Centennial Farm Certificate in 1949 were listed in the Sep- 
tember 1950 issue. Those families receiving the Centennial Farm > 
Certificate in 1950 and 1951, together with the township in which 
they live, their relationship to the original owner through which the 
present owner holds title, and the acquisition date of the farm are: 


ALLEGAN COUNTY 


Sherwood, Marion J. and Fannie E. Gun Plains. Great-grandson. 
1834. 


BERRIEN COUNTY 


Mitchell, Bert and May Coveney. Buchanan. Grandson. 1850. 
Mitchell, May C., Milton and Ruby. Buchanan. Granddaughter and 
great-grandson. 1851. 


CALHOUN COUNTY 


Rolfe, John W. and Lottie M. Leroy. Grandson. 1847. 


Sylvester, Mr. and Mrs. William J. Battle Creek. Great-granddaugh- 
ter. 1836. 


CASS COUNTY 


Apted, Mrs. Amy L. Garwood. Penn. Niece. 1848. 

Bacon, David C. Ontwa. Grandson. 1835. 

Bickel, Ailene H. Porter. Granddaughter. 1830. 

Bock, Nicholas H. and Mildred. Pokagon. Grandson. 1839. 

Bonine, G. Elwood. Penn. Great-grandson. 1848. 

Bonine, Roger M. Penn. Great-great-great-grandson. 1836. 

Bucklen, Robert L. and Herbert E. III. Ontwa nd Mason. Great- 
grandsons. 1834. 

Burns, Frank and Edna. Mason. Grandson. 1843. 

Carter, James and Gladys. Calvin. Great-grandson. 1833. 

Click, Edna and Allene Allen. Mason. Great-granddaughters. 1842. 

Collins, Lester J. LaGrange. Grandson. 1848. 

Decker, Wilson B. and Martha. LaGrange. Great-grandson. 1830. 

Fosdick, Lewis. Volinia. Great-great-grandson. 1831. 

Gallinger, Paul and Ione. Pokagon. Great-granddaughter. 1839. 

Hain, Harold S. LaGrange. Great-grandson. 1831. 

Hanson, Frank L. and Anne E. Jefferson. Great-grandson. 1836. 

Hathaway, Mrs. Sarah L. Volinia. Granddaughter. 1837. 

Huntly, Eugene R. and Grace D. Howard. Grandson. 1830. 

Kimmick, Mrs. Fancheon D. Lewis. Penn. Granddaughter. 1849. 

Kyte, Mrs. Marion E. Ontwa. Granddaughter. 1851. 

Leach, Winfield F. Penn. Grandson. 1848. 

Metcalf, Ray and Marjorie. Mason. Great-grandson. 1835. 

Rosewarne, Vivian L. Volinia. Great-great-grandson. 1831. 
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Sears, Henry; Ruth Larson; Josephine Sturgis; and Martha Nelson. 
Porter. Great-grandchildren. 1839. 

Shanahan, Norman and Edward. Ontwa. Great-grandsons. 1842. 

Springsteen, Otto and Lucille. Wayne. Great-great-grandson. 1844. 

Stephenson, Ann Mary and Maro Nelson. Jefferson. Great-grandson. 
1833. 

Savage, Roy T. and Frances §. Marcellus. Great-granddaughter. 
1848. 

Tarboss, Glen and Nina. LaGrange. Grandson. 1841. 

Traverse, Robert E. Porter. Great-grandnephew. 1834. 

Wallrath, Hattie; Charles McCoy; and Cecil McCoy. Pokagon. 
Grandchildren. 1832. 

Willard, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh J. Howard. Grandson. 1837. 

Wolfe, Raymond. Marcellus. Grandson. 1844. 

Wright, Charles E. LaGrange. Grandnephew. 1829. 

Wright, Mr. and Mrs. George A. LaGrange. Great-great-grand- 
daughter. 1829. 

Zook, Howell. Penn. Grandson. 1847. 


CLINTON COUNTY 


Clark, Victor J. Eagle. Grandson. 1834. 
Coleman, Joseph L. and Robert J. Duplain. Grandson and great- 
grandson. 1850. 


HILLSDALE COUNTY 


Bailey, George W. and Mary R. Wheatland. Great-grandson. 1835. 

Kesselring, Ruth M., Lois A., and Howard L. Moscow. Great-grand- 
children. 1838. 

Lickley, Ralph M. and Kate W. Wright. Grandson. 1835. 


INGHAM COUNTY 
Stiles, Holden. Bunker Hill. Great-grandson. 1836. 


IONIA COUNTY 


Buchner, Melvin and Louise. Sebewa. Great-granddaughter. 1836. 
Pryer, William S. and Lucille H. Danby. Great-grandson. 1835. 
Showerman, Hugh. Sebewa. Grandson. 1836. 


JACKSON COUNTY 


King, John Hoyt. Rives. Great-grandson. 1837. 
Vrooman, Mrs. Vera. Summit. Granddaughter-in-law. 1837. 


KALAMAZOO COUNTY 
Ackley, George B. Pavilion. Grandson. 1833. 
Altenburg, Mr. and Mrs. V. A. Alamo. Granddaughter. 1847. 
Anderson, Earl Duncan. Oshtemo. Grandson. 1839. 
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Comings, Medea B.; Winona V. Chapin; and Cornelial Mowry. 
Comstock. Great-granddaughter-in-law and great-great-granddaugh- 
ters. 1837. 

Glazier, John L. and Bessie Faye. Charleston. Great-granddaughter. 
1837. 

McKain, F. E. and Emma D. Pavilion. Great-grandson. 1838. 

Moon, Lewis Ward. Ross. Great-grandson. 1850. 

Pease, L. Cloney.. Climax. Grandson. 1835. 

Pomeroy, Elza A. Prairie Ronde. Grandson. 1850. 

Schweitzer, Harry and Nellie. Prairie Ronde. Great-granddaughter. 
1830. 

Smith, Herbert C. and Mary I. Portage. Great-grandson. 1836. 

Wager, Donald A. Prairie Ronde. Grandson. 1834. 

Webster, Lyle F. and Mable E. Cooper. Great-grandchildren. 1840. 


KENT COUNTY 


Morgensen, Niels R. and Ora S. Ada. Granddaughter. 1845. 
Slayton, Frank A. Grattan. Great-grandson. 1848. 


LAPEER COUNTY 


Gregory, Merland C. and Myrtle L. Hadley. Great-grandson. 1849. 
Walton, Clarence S. Attica. Great-grandson. 1851. 


LENAWEE COUNTY > 


Bailey, Everett N. and Geraldine F. Adrian. Great-grandson. 1834. 

Beal, J. Emerson and Rose C. Rollin. Grandson. 1835. 

Brazee, Edgar. Adrian. Grandson. 1835. 

Crockett, Nora and Gladys Crockett Robertson. Odgen. Grand- 
daughters. 1835. 

McConnell, Edward H. Raisin. Great-grandson. 1830. 

McRobert, George P. Rome. Grandson. 1835. 

Mead, John L. and Muriel. Fairfield. Great-grandson. 1835. 

Sampson, Grace. Seneca. Granddaughter. 1841. 

Sanford, Wilbur C. and Marian K. Fairfield. Grandson. 1850. 

Schneider; Mrs. Alice Lowe, and 3 sisters. Ridgeway. Great-great- 
granddaughters. 1827. 

Shumway, Levi S. and Villa M. Madison. Great-grandson. 1829. 

Smith, Martin and Ileta. Deerfield. Great-great-grandniece. 1842. 

Tilton, Flora. Raisin. Grandniece-in-law. 1829. 

Waldron, Millard P. Fairfield. Great-grandson. 1848. 

Walter, Philip P. and Lela F. Medina. Great-granddaughter. 1847. 

Wolf, Harold. Seneca. Grandson. 1851. 

Wood, Clark Leander. Rome. Grandson. 1832. 
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LIVINGSTON COUNTY 


Cahill, Joseph C. and Ruth E. Green Oak. Great-grandson. 1849. 
Clark, W. Burr. Marion. Grandson. 1849. 
Lawson, Ernest G. and Kathryn M. Genoa. Grandson. 1837. 


MACOMB COUNTY 
Bishop, Mary A. Bruce. Granddaughter. 1836. 


MONROE COUNTY 


Adams, Irven J. Bedford. Grandson. 1833. 
Albring, Mrs. Ruth. Bedford. Granddaughter. 1835. 
’ Ankenbrandt, George J. Raisinville. Grandson. 1848. 

Ayser, Egbert V. Bedford. Son. 1849. 

Brewer, Edward B. Dundee. Grandson. 1832. 

Chapman, Delmont. Berlin. Great-great-grandson. 1835. 

Darling, Gilbert E. London. Great-grandson. 1833. 

Dohm, Charles E. Bedford. Great-grandson. 1833. 

Finzel, Walter J. Exeter. Grandson. 1839. 

Frantschi, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur, and son and wife Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Frantschi. Bedford. Great-grandson and great-great-grand- 
son. 1833. 

Gerweck, George G. Ada. Grandson. 1846. 

Hilgeneck, Mr. and Mrs. Edward. Dundee. Great-grandson. 1831. 

Hitchcock, Omer C. Bedford. Grandson. 1833. 

Hoover, Keith C. Bedford. Great-great-great-grandson. 1833. 

Jennings, Mrs. William. Raisinville. Grandniece-in-law. 1833. 

Kelley, James A. Ash. Grandson. 1835. 

Knapp, Vernon K. Raisinville. Great-grandson. 1834. 

Knowles, Mrs. Alice. Dundee. Daughter-in-law. 1850. 

Litwhiler, Mr. and Mrs. Truman. Ash. Great-granddaughter. 

Morrin, Mrs. Leonard. Bedford. Granddaughter. 1833. 

Morris, Glenn J. Raisinville. Grandnephew. 1846. 

Osgood, Addison D. Bedford. Great-grandson. 1835. 

Peters, Robert D. Whiteford. Great-grandson. 1833. 

Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley C. Ash. Great-grandson. 1835. 

Spencer, Burns M. Milan. Grandson. 1833. 

Straus, Myrtle. Bedford. Great-granddaughter. 1835. 

Smith, Harold W. Bedford. Great-grandson. 1832. 


OAKLAND COUNTY 


Arnold, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Addison. Grandson. 1839. 
Beaumont, Harry S. and Florence M. Highland. Grandson. 
Crawford, William R. Milford. Great-grandson. 1833. 

Fisk, Ira. White Lake. Grandson. 1842. 

Wardlow, Bert J. and Maud M. Highland. Grandson. 1837. 
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Van Zandt, William B., Nellie, and Mary. Waterford. Great-grand- 
children. 1835. 
SAGINAW COUNTY 
Vasold, Ottelia. Tittabawassee. Granddaughter. 1850. 


SANILAC COUNTY 
Dawson, Mrs. Esther S. Lexington. Granddaughter. 1845. 
Vincent, Myron. Lexington. Son. 1851. 
ST. JOSEPH COUNTY 
Root, Aaron C. and Elizabeth A. Constantine. Great-grandchildren. 
1839. ; 
SHIAWASSEE COUNTY 
Lyman, Hoyt. Shiawassee. Grandson. 1837. 
Lyman, Miss Jessie. Antrim. Granddaughter. 1837. 
TUSCOLA COUNTY 
Hart, George S. Tuscola. Grandson. 1837. 


VAN BUREN COUNTY 
Foster, L. Dean and Ruth. Keeler. Grandson. 1837. 


WASHTENAW COUNTY 


Alber, Mildred. York. Granddaughter. 1844. 

Diuble, Adolph and Louisa. Lodi. Grandson. 1835. 
Everett, Henry Luther. Manchester. Grandson. 1832. 
McNitt, Flora M. Pittsfield. Granddaughter. 1835. 


Frank B. WooprorD, AUTHOR OF Lewis Cass: The Last Jeffer- 
sonian (reviewed in the December, 1951, issue of Michigan History) 
delivered the third annual lecture in the Lewis Cass Lecture Series 
of the Detroit Historical Society. The topic, “Yankees in Wonderland, 
concerns Cass and the pioneers from New England who left their 
influence on Michigan and Detroit. 


The Rev. Edward J. Dowling, S.J., now president of the Marine 
Historical Society, has been made an honorary member of the Pro- 
peller Club of the United States, Port of Detroit, and has been named 
“Club Historian” in recognition of his “deep interest in research, 
writing, and popularizing Great Lakes history.” Articles by Father 
Dowling appearing in recent issues of Michigan History include 
“The Dustless Road to Happyland,” June 1947, and “Down to Our 
State in Ships,” in the March 1949 issue. 
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A course in Micuican uisrory is being offered by Michigan 
College of Mining and Technology beginning the winter term of 
1952. The course is given by Dr. R. Allen Good. A fine collection 
of material on the history of the state and particularly on the copper 
country is available for the use of students who take the course. 
The Dr. L. L. Hubbard collection of Michigan history in the college 
library, the Keweenaw Historical Society collection on the Old 
Northwest and the Copper Country, and local newspaper files from 
1861 make possible detailed research by the students taking the 
course. With the introduction of the course in Michigan history at 
Houghton seven state supported institutions of higher learning are 
now offering Michigan history. 


Tue Wuirraker Hisrory Awarb, established in 1947 at Wayne 
University for the encouragement of research in the history of De- 
troit and surrounding areas by Dr. Alfred H. Whittaker, former 
president of the Detroit Historical Society, and a former trustee of 
the Historical Society of Michigan, was presented to Edsal Rintala, 
’ a graduate student. His thesis was “Douglas Houghton: Michigan's 


Pioneer Geologist.” The award winner spoke on Douglas Houghton 
before the Algonquin Club on December 7, 1951. 


AMONG THE FEATURES OF THE OBSERVANCE of the centennial of 
Mt. Clemens’ incorporation last summer was a historical exhibit. 
Included in the activities of the Am Vet Fiesta was The Jerry De- 
Visscher Stone Age and Indian relic exhibit containing artifacts and 
relics from the era preceding Indian times, which were found in 
Macomb County excavations. A map, supposed to be the oldest of 
Michigan in color, was also on display. It shows Macomb County 
in 1836 when it had a population of 6,045. The map was from the 
Eldredge Collection of Judge James E. Spier. 


Tue American University, Wasuincron, D. C., is offering 
intensive courses in archives administration and genealogical research, 
beginning June 16 and extending through July 11, 1952. Laboratory 
experience will be provided in the National Archives, the Manu- 
scripts Division of the Library of Congress, and the Maryland Hall 
of Records. 





Reviews of Books 


The Catholic Church in Detroit, 1701-1888. By George Paré. (Detroit, 
The Gabriel Richard Press, 1951. xv, 717 p. Illustrations and 
index. $6.00.) 


Father Paré has recorded in his volume the growth of the Roman 
Catholic Church from its confused seventeenth century roots in Jesuit 
and Sulpician missionery labors through the establishment of parishes 
and on to the beginning of Bishop Foley’s episcopate in 1888. Published 
under the imprimatur of Cardinal Mooney, the book may be taken as 
the authoritative publication of the Roman Catholic archdiocese on its 
own development. The Catholic Church in Detroit should be approached 
as a study in church history which is linked by its particular subject 
rather than by treatment with the general record of Michigan history 
since Father Parés sights are kept mainly on his own church and its 
people, but from this point of view the work is admirably done. Its scope 
is very full, the available documents give evidence of exhaustive and 
painstaking treatment, special pleading is within a reasonable minimum, 
and the resulting study is a major contribution to the ecclesiastical aspect 
of Michigan life. Father Paré’s terminal date is not arbitrarily chosen. It 
marks conveniently the closing of Detroit’s pre-industrial history and con- 
sequently the end of one phase of Roman Catholic activity. During 
Bishop Foley’s episcopate came Detroit's modern development together 
with a tremendous new European immigration which altered drastically 
and definitively the place of the Roman Catholic Church in the city. 

The marks of the Roman church most apparent during its first 187 
years in Detroit were those, first, of a church attendant upon a French 
mercantile and political enterprise and, secondly, those of a French and 
Catholic church. adapting to an increasingly international and non- 
Catholic milieu. And for much of this time frontier life acted as a strong 
conditioning factor. Until the accession of Bishop Rese in 1833, the 
protagonists of Father Paré’s record are the French priests who acted first 
as chaplains to Cadillac’s fort and trading post and later as pastors of St. 
Anne’s parish, the first in Detroit. These were Franciscans of the Sul- 
pician rule. They began their tenure in Detroit on appointments from 
the French government as military chaplains, but later as the fort and 
trading post attracted a larger civil population they established the 
church of St. Anne’s. The precise date of the founding of St. Anne’s 
parish is now lost but must be placed well prior to 1722, the year of 
the earliest documented designation. 


89 
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The high point of the earlier or characteristically French period of 
Roman Catholicism in Detroit, and as Father Paré suggests the period also 
of the church’s transition from its almost purely French character, was 
marked by the long pastorate of Father Gabriel Richard at St. Anne’s. The 
parish was included within the limits of the first American diocese, that 
of Baltimore, upon its establishment in 1790, and one of the acts of the 
first American bishop, John Carroll, was to send Father Michael Levadoux 
to reconnoiter the Detroit parish and to become its first pastor under 
American jurisdiction in 1796. In 1798 he was granted two assistants, 
one of whom was Father Richard, and in 1802 Father Richard became 
pastor of the parish. At the beginning of his tenure, St. Anne’s was con- 
stituted almost entirely of French-speaking parishioners, but, within a few 
years, Father Richard was essaying sermons in English and making pro- 
vision for other national groups. At time passed he took an increasingly 
large and useful place in the public life of Detroit and the Northwest. 

As the number of Roman Catholics in the West grew larger, Detroit 
passed successively under the jurisdiction of the newer dioceses of Bards- 
town and of Cincinnati. In 1832 Father Richard’s long and fruitful labors 
were brought to an end by his death from cholera, and in 1833, in a move 
long felt to overdue by midwestern ecclesiastics, Detroit was advanced to 
diocesan status under Bishop Frederic Rese. 

Detroit’s first bishop held office for seven troubled years which led 
‘finally to his resignation of the diocesan power to a suffragan and a long 
retirement on the continent during which he retained his episcopal title. 
The quarrels in which he was involved, as presented by Father Paré, 
centered around the bishop’s administrative difficulties wherein he 
alienated two orders of religious in the diocese, the Redemptorists and the 
Poor Clares, and made many enemies among his. secular clergy. The 
issues, as recorded by a contemporary, were two: first, “His program was 
that one should as much as possible accommodate one’s self to American 
ways,’ and the second, “He wished to do good, but his methods were more 
worldly than apostolic.” The precise content of each of these charges 
remains unspecified, but Father Paré is convinced of the innocence of 
Bishop Rese of any offense worse than that of ineptitude. 

In 1840 Bishop Lefevre, as coadjutor, inherited the still pioneer diocese 
from Bishop Rese and began a twenty-seven year tenure which was to 
see the growth of Detroit toward becoming a compact and well-organized 
unit of the Roman Catholic Church. Under Bishop Lefevre the diocese 
grew in numbers, parishes, schools, colleges, religious orders, and a solidly 
established faith. Many problems were occasioned by this growth, but 
none of them was allowed to achieve critical stature. In 1870 Bishop 
Lefevre was succeeded by Bishop Caspar Henry Borgess whose regime 
was marked especially by a tightening of episcopal authority, the raising 
up of indigenous clergy, and a whittling away at the barriers that had 
been raised by heightened senses of nationalism within the diocese. His 
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work thus pointed directly toward the later stage of diocesan life which 
lies beyond the scope of Father Paré’s history. 


Michigan State College Bernarp I. DurFrey 


When Detroit Was Young: Historical Studies by Clarence Monroe Bur- 
ton. Edited by M. M. Quarrz. (Detroit, Burton Abstract and Title 
Co. [1951]. 197 p. Maps, illustrations. 


Eight essays about early Detroit have been brought together, edited 
by Dr. Milo M. Quaife, and published by the Burton Abstract and 
Title Company of Detroit, as part of Detroit’s 250th Birthday Celebra- 
tion. The author of all the essays was Clarence Monroe Burton, one of 
Detroit’s greatest benefactors. 

To call any man one of a city’s “greatest benefactors” is bold, but I 
believe that in the case of Mr. Burton, the title is justified. Mr. Burton 
was one of those especially blessed persons who have what amounts to 
an almost holy zeal to rescue and preserve the evidences of a city’s his- 
tory. He concentrated for more than forty years on records of Detroit, 
and for Detroit he saved enormous quantities of materials which have 
since proved invaluable. Readers of the essays should realize that they 
were written, for the most part, nearly fifty years ago. Mr. Burton was 
taking the first steps in modern times toward recording the history of De- 
troit. Some of the conclusions he reached should be coordinated with 
more recent discoveries. For the most part, however, the essays show a 
more than competent amateur historian at his delightful best. 

Mr. Burton’s collection, started as a hobby, eventually became one of 
the most important parts of his life. As its quantity and quality became 
greater, the collection was recognized as one of the distinguished private 
libraries of the country. Eventually, Mr. Burton realized that permanence 
for the collection must be ensured. In 1914 he gave his huge accumula- 
tions and the building in which they were housed to the City of De- 
troit for the public use. After 1921 the collection, now known as the 
Burton Historical. Collection, was moved to the Detroit Public Library, 
where it occupies an outstanding position. 

The collection was gathered, as great collections are, with acute vision 
for the needs of future investigators. Mr. Burton’s personal fortune was 
ample. He could spend freely for his library, but he was not a rash or 
careless buyer. His large purchases were thoroughly justified. But much 
of the material Mr. Burton sought was unpurchasable. It was ephemeral 
or without apparent commercial value. Often he had to use his best 
persuasive powers to talk owners out of destroying letters and manu- 
scripts and printed scraps of paper. In this method he showed his 
greatest collecting skill. He seems to have believed in immediate physi- 
cal possession of materials acquired, and in his eagerness to see them 
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under his own roof, he frequently rented a small cart and horse, drove 
them to the residence or office of the “find,” and personally loaded his 
treasures into the cart. 

As soon as a new acquisition was on his library shelves, Mr. Burton 
would set to work putting it into order for use. His family, his friends, 
and his library assistants were all called upon to arrange, catalogue, and 
index his materials. The results of those years of hard work are apparent 
in the richness of the Burton Historical Collection today. Its more than 
120,000 books and pamphlets, several hunder thousand manuscripts, 
3600 newspaper files, and one thousand scrapbooks comprise an invalu- 
able and irreplaceable record of the history of Detroit. The collection 
annually serves more than eight thousand readers. 


Mr. Burton was ahead of his time in gathering for his collection 
copies of records which he could never own in the original. When he was 
collecting, there was no microfilm network such as exists today. He “did 
it the hard way,” hiring copyists in Paris, Montreal, London, and else- 
where to search for and set down Detroit records at his expense. Because 
of- his labors, the Burton Historical Collection has such splendid source 
materials as the Montreal Notarial Recozds, Ste. Anne’s Church Registers, 
1704-1848 Cindexed by Father George Paré), a copy of Collot’s celebrated 
map of Detroit. One of the most important projects which Mr. Burton 
inaugurated and brought to completion was the 25-volume manuscript 
“Genealogy of French Families of Detroit” compiled by Father Christian 
Denissen at Mr. Burton’s expense. 


In many respects, Mr. Burton’s collecting is a guide to collector's today. 
He approached his fascinating enthusiasm with more imagination than 
most collectors are willing to expend. He recognized the importance of 
the valueless—the campaign cards, playbills, auction dodgers, tax receipts, 
and “throwaways” which most collectors ignore. He disdained fads and 
temporary enthusiasms; he laid out a large plan and held to it. He created 
a great collection. That Detroit has been able to celebrate this year her 
250th Birthday with careful attention to historical accuracy is due largely 
to Mr. Burton’s collecting. His insistence that Detroit pay attention to 
the records of her past has paid off. Detroit is one city which knows what 
happened yesterday. 


The Clements Library Cotton Storm 


The Story of Leelanau. By Jut1a Terry Dickinson. (Omena, Solle’s 
Bookshop, 1951. 60 p. $1.00.) 


This fully-packed booklet on a local historical theme serves a commend- 
able purpose by preserving within a readable sixty pages many of the 
essential facts of the early history of Leelanau County which will inform 
and stir the pride of its citizens of today as well as the future citizens now 
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in its public schools. Summer residents and erstwhile vacationists in the 
“Land of Delight” will find this booklet interesting for its legends and 
lore, informative in its sketches of the story of some eighteen towns and 
villages, and helpful in acquiring that historical perspective without which 
most of us cannot begin to evaluate local scenes, local color and localities. 

Naturally the more readable and rather delightful portion of the 
booklet is covered under the title of “Legends and Lore of Leelanau.” 
Here are given eight brief stories including the Sleeping Bear, the Indian 
Ghosts of Bow Lake, the Derby Hats of Good Harbor, the Pigeons of 
Northport, the Wild Rose of Omena, and others. This reviewer would 
liked to have seen “Part V” placed ahead of “Part I” purely from the 
standpoint of reader interest. 

The “Story of Leelanau” is essentially the story of small settlements, 
successively founded between 1849 and 1875 for a variety of reasons, 
which flourished for a period of fifty years more or less because of the 
hardwoods, the hemlock and cedar, and because after the close of the 
Civil War veterans and immigrants took up homesteads. Religion played 
a conspicuous part also led by such leaders as Rev. George Nelson Smith, 
Rev. Peter Dougherty, Father Herbstrit, and Father Mrak. The beautiful 
hardwood forests yielded, year after year, a cash income in cord wood for 
the Chicago market and fuel for the lake ships, besides charcoal for the 
short-lived Leland Iron Works. Huge square timbers were also hewn 
out of the forests of Leelanau as well as hemlock bark and cedar posts. 
By the standards of the day the sawmills in Leelanau were small and rela- 
tively few. But the lumber industry was still the life blood of the economic 
life in the county. When the mills closed down in the early 1900’s the 
population declined and prosperity waned. But still some good soil 
remained together with thrifty farmers and contented homes. During the 
past half century vacationers and tourists have discovered interesting 
places in Leelanau County. 

The author has not attempted to portray her story in the framework 
of a problem study—sociological or economic—nor has she set forth any 
unifying historical interpretation as a framework to tie together the frag- 
ment of fact and fiction which invariably accompanies the writing of 
local histories. The material therefore is somewhat fragmentary, treated 
as isolated topics, leaving the reader wishing that the “story” might 
stand out more sharply and with clearer meaning. This latter sort of 
thing is not often done by local historians. Nor is it easy to accomplish. 
But it may suggest lines of improvement in the field of local history 
writing. 

Although the booklet carries no formal bibliography and can be com- 
mended for not employing footnotes, the author suggests quite fully her 
main sources in a brief acknowledgment. Apparently no census or other 
statistical sources were consulted, although such research might have 
yielded significant economic and social data. An index might have been a 
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helpful tool to some readers, but it seems hardly necessary in this case. 
The management of the Solle Bookshop is to be congratulated upon 
encouraging the author and assuming the publication of this attractive and 
useful booklet. It was printed in Traverse City by the Multi-Copy 
Service. While quite satisfactory as a piece of unprofessional writing, 
the work is unfortunately marred by grammatical deficiencies due in part 
to the lack of adequate editing. 


Central Michigan College Rotianp H. Maysze 


Legend Into History: The Custer Mystery. By Charles Kuhlman. (The 
Stackpole Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1951. xxi, 250 p. 
$5.00.) ; 


What battle in American history has been more of an enigma to 
student and historican than that Custer fight of June 25, 1867? During 
the intervening seventy-five years countless books and articles have cov- 
ered the subject, with almost as many theories accompanying them. Rare 
is the author on Custer material who is non-partisan yet here is one of 
the few instances wherein the author takes just such a stand and his 
subject materially gains by it. 

This is not a book for confirmed partisans. It is a book that is best 
* read with an open mind, yet partisan and non-partisan alike will finish 
reading it with a feeling that the author has skillfully and logically 
assembled known facts into an acceptable solution of what has been “The 
Custer Mystery.” 

It is additionally interesting since it follows the recent publication 
(1951) by Col. W .A. Graham of the “Reno Court of Inquiry” about 
which Kuhlman has made many interesting comments. He discloses 
many incidents in the “Inquiry” in which the witnesses’ testimony was 
at variance with their previously expressed views, for it is generally ac- 
cepted that the witnesses were ‘covering’ the honor of the Seventh 
Cavalry. 

This is not a story of WHAT happened at the Battle of the Little 
Big Horn, for that is too well known. It is a study as to WHY it hap- 
pened as it did. Dr. Kuhlman literally places you at the elbows of the 
troop commanders, seeing what they saw and knowing what they knew, 
as the action unfolds. 

This fascinating story unfolds step-by-step like a chinese fan. With 
painstaking labor he has sifted through countless stories, made innumer- 
able trips over the battlefield, examined the facts, and then correlated 
the material into the most unique concept of the battle around Custer 
Hill yet offered. His plausible correlation of facts has toppled over all 
previous conceptions of the battle. 

The book is more easily understood if one has had the good fortune 
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of traversing the Custer Battlefield. This is no ‘must’ for the excellent 
illustrations and maps bring the important parts of the battlefield into 
the reader’s library. Even so, the author feels that more should be done 
in this respect and it is his expressed hope to add more graphic illustra- 
tions to a second edition now in the making. 

Having read several hundred books handling the Custer theme I have, 
naturally enough, reached certain conclusions. The first reading of Dr. 
Kuhlman’s novel solution to “The Custer Mystery” shook these conclu- 
sions. Two more readings convinced me of the soundness of his approach. 

There are a few errors but these are minor. All in all, this book is a 
major contribution to Custer lore and well worth your reading time. 


Monroe County Historical Society LAWRENCE Frost 





Contributors 


Dr. Sidney Fine who edited the Ely-Labadie Letters received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Michigan in 1948. He received his 
B.A. from Western Reserve University in 1942 and his M.A. from 
the University of Michigan in 1944 (in absentia). He served with 
the Navy from 1942 to 1946 as a Japanese language officer. At the 


present time he is an assistant professor of history at the University 
of Michigan. 


Mrs. Eva Ferrier, the author of these stories appearing under the 
title “A Pioneer Reunion” paints as well as writes. She is thoroughly 
' familiar with the Bear Lake region, her parents having settled there 
in 1871, when she was one year old. She lived at Bear Lake for 
forty-one years. She visited the lumber camps when she was a girl 
of twenty and knew Manistee in its heyday, having lived there 
- eight years. 


Marilyn Stokstad, with a B.A. from Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minnesota, and a graduate assistant in the art department at Mich- 
igan State College last year, is at present doing research for her 
master’s thesis on modern Norwegian mural painting as well as a 
Fulbright project which is a study of Migration and Medieval Nor- 
wegian art and the continuation of the tradition in nineteenth and 
twentieth century folk arts and painting. Besides studying in Nor- 
way at the University of Oslo, her itinerary will take her to Italy, 
Great Britain, Holland, and France before she returns in 1952 to 
the States. 


Mr. John J. Heilala is a retired engineer and land surveyor, spend- 
ing part of his time in underground mine surveying and much time 
in land survey, checking township section and quarter corners of the 
original United States Land Survey. He writes out of his knowledge 
and experience. 





